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TWO STATUES OF PALLAVA KINGS AND 
FIVE PALLAVA INSCRIPTIONS IN A ROCK- 
TEMPLE AT MAHABALIPURAM. 


I N November, 1922, Mr. K. V. Subrabmanj-a Aiyar, B.A., wbUe acting as 
Assistant Aroh»ological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, paid an official visit 
to MaMbalipuram (Mamallapura as stated in its inscriptions or Mavalivaram 
as it is popularly called) to make a further search for inscriptions and images in 
the rock-cut temple of Adivaraha-Perumal at that historic ^-dlage. Steps had nc 
doubt been taken in the year 1912-1913 to remove the many modern mud walls that 
hide from view the fine old sculptures in the several cellars of the spacious rock- 
cut verandah in front of the central shrine of this temple. But the Madras Gov- 
ernment decided (6.0. No. 175 Public, dated the 9th Eebruary 1914) not to interfere 
in the matter, on the advice of the Collector of Chingleput. Consequently, the old 
sculptures of the temple, so far as they were then available, including only one ot 
the roval ‘groups now published, could be photographed by flash light. The label 
explaining” the latter was not then visible, although a strong suspicion as to 
its existence was not altogether given up. The fresh attempt of Mr. Subrah- 
manya Aiyar has been more than successful, since another similar ^ group of 
a kL with two queens has also been discovered and the labels explaining both 
groups of images uncovered and copied. Besides these two label-inscriptions 
Lo other PaUava inscriptions in the rock-cut verandah,Und an ii^oribed dab 
'of the Pallava King Nandivannan Panavamalla built mto the floor outside 
the temple were also secured. I have thus received, in all, from ilr. K. 
SubrahmUa Aiyar, 9 photographs of sculptures including that of the chief 
image of Varaha-Perumal of the central shrine, ; the ground plau of the cave 
showing the rock-cut portions, modern additions, the positmns of the images, 
the inscriptions. and...th^to.cfccut piflars, together with tr^bcate iiffi-mipressions 
of the five new Pallava inscriptions., mentioned above. V Photo^aphs of the two 
“royal groups and the five inscriptions alone are. reproduced in the accompanying 

tes.and tlie rest aie.'.described below. ■ ^ ^ ^ 

temDle bwein caUed VaxahasTamm, are^alr^ady known, tiz,, one on rlie front 
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PALLAVA STATUES, ETC., AT MAHABALIPURAM. 


rock-cut verandali of the temple is supported in the front row by four 
lion-based octagonal piUars and by two similar half-pillars standing agamst each 
side of the rook at its ends, and, in the back row, again, by two lion-based 
octagonal piUars of the type common to Pallava architecture of the pwiod of 
Eajasimha-Narasimhavarman II in the beginning of the 8th century A.D. ihe 
images represented in the niches are those of— (1) Durga with 8 arms, stand- 
ing in the trihJian^ -posture wearing a high crown and treading with her left 
foot the severed head of the buffalo-demon— a beautiful group and a true copy 
of that given at page 200 of my ‘ South-Indian Gods and Goddesses" ; (2) Sam- 
aiLya‘‘IiakshlXli, with her feet resting one on the other, on a seat decorated with 
fruits and creepers. The maids carrying water-pots and unguents by the side 
of this Goddess, are beautifully carved, and may, judging from their head-dresses, 
represent the Pallava royal ladies described in the sequel. These figures are 
also the same as those represented m figure 118 in ‘ South-Indian Gods and 

Goddesses " at page 188, but more clear and elegant ; {B\ G-aii gdhara — a form of 
Siva of the type described at page 132 and shown in figure 86 of the same 
work, supporting with his right upper arm a braid of his locks on which the 
river Ganga is supposed to descend ; (4) Brahma, the standing four-faced figure of 
the usual Pallava type (see fig. 6 in ‘ South-Indian Gods and Goddesses ’) and 

(5) and (6) VishnU^ and Sankara-Narayana,^ each attended by two kneeling 
and worshipping figures at their feet and flanked by dvdrapdlas. One of the 
dvdrapdlas to the right of the Yishnu figure has a five-hooded serpent shadowing 
his head. This may be the serpent-God Adisesha who is always connected with 
the Boar-Incarnation of Vishnu. 

I The most interesting discoveries, however, are the historical statues, — 
the two groups of Pallava royal personages found in the two cellars of the front 
verandah, facing each other, on its right and left sides (Plate II). The 
first of these on the right side near the Samanya-Lakshmi group consists 
of a king seated on a three-legged (?) cushioned stool, in the sukhdsana posture, 
flanked by his two standing queens whose prominent jewels are the huge ear- 
rings and bracelets of the usual Pallava type. Both the queens wear crowns 
fashioned in the style known as the Jcaranda-maTcupx, while the king himself 
wears the simple cap-like high crown, ear-rings, and an under-garmenf; (dhoti) 
tucked up at the waist as even in modern times. His right hand shows the 
chinmudrd or the contemplative posture indicating the right perception of truth.® 
The legs of the seat on which the king is seated are shaped artistically like those 
of a lion, and it looks as if the seat was a true representation of the Pallava- 
simhdsanaJ Whether the ladies wear sans or not, cannot be exactly made out. 
The second group opposite to this is in a cellar near the Durga group of images 


aadGoJdaasess”, p. 20, where, however, the attendant worshippers and dvdrapdlas 

» Ibid. p. 128. It is very donhtfol if this is a fignre of Safikaia-mrayana. In his right hand Sankara-Naravana 
hm «e held as axe w the mark of §iva» and in his left the conch, the mark of Vishnu. Here in j 

» the disc instead the ccmch and in the right a xosaay (?) instead of the axe. 

* TSm poe^ of the haad is shcam. genially, in the case of gods like Dakslunamartd and of highly «aered 
and sehgioiBs teaohers. “ S sacrea 
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and consists of a king and two queens, all standing, tke king witk his left hand 
holding the right hand of one of his queens — perhaps the senior — and with his 
right, pointing his fore finger towards the image in the central shrine. The 
crowns worn by the king and the queens are similar to those described in the 
first group, but the robe of the king and the sdris of the queens are quite royal 
in their appearance, the former hanging in folds and showing the inner lining (?) 
of the robe. Besides, from the way in which the dress fits the arms, waist 
and breast of the figure wearing it, one is led to infer that the robe must have 
been cut, sewn and fitted as at the present day. In addition to the large ear- 
rings and pendants, the jewels worn by both the king and the queens include 
necklaces. The breast cloth is absent in the case of the ladies. 

These two groups of royal personages bear, as already stated, labels at 
their tops. Above the group on the north side of the verandah is the follow- 
ing inscription in Pallava-Grantha characters (Plate I, D) : — 

“ The glorious athirdja {adhiraja) Simhavinna-Pottra (i.e., Siihhavishnu-Pota).'’^^ 

Above the second is the following inscription also in similar Pallava-Grantha 
characters (Plate I, E) ; — 



“ The glorious athirdja {adhirdja) Mahendra-Pottra/' 

Erom these labels it is evident that the groups represent the Pallava kings 
Simhavishnu and Mahendra. But who were these Sinihavishnu and Mahendra ? 
Siiiihavishnu, the father of Mahendra I, was the founder of the last ruling line 
of Pallavas and the first conqueror of the Chola country about the end of the 
7th century A.D., as described in the Yelurpalaiyam plates.^ Narasimhavarman I 
and II — the grandson and the great-great-grandson respectively of Siiiihavishnu — 
were also known by the name Narasinihavishnu® (or briefly Simhavishnu). 
Similarly Mahendravarman I the son of Simhavishnu was the first great Pallava 
king, the inventor of rock-cut temples in Southern India. 1 In the Pallava geneaology 
of this Simhavishnu line"^ there are two other kings bearing the name Mahendra- 
varman. It is therefore difficult to say which of these groups of three similar names 
the representations in the niches of the Yaraha-Perumal temple exactly signify. 
Palaeography may, however, help us in settling the question, although the diflerences 
in writing separated by less than a century do not count for much- The characters 
of these records when examined carefully and compared with the remarks of Dr. 
Yogel given in his valuable article on the Yupa inscriptions of King Mulavarman 
at Koeti in East Borneo, show that (1) the syllable sri with its rectangular shape 

1 Pota, pSttadiiiraja, pottarasa, or pottaxaiyan was a family title of the Pallava kings and was perhaps, as sug- 
o-ested by Prof. HultzBoh, connected with the Tamil or Skt-paZizm' the sprout’ from which this line of kings 
is supposed to have sprung ; see S. I. I. Vol. 11, p. 341 n. Adhiraja as deSned in ancient Sanskrit works, was a rank 
obtainable among king s ; see the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s notes on “ Kings, Crowns etc.,” in the Modern 
Review for February 1917, pp. 150 ff. 

® 8outh~Indian Inacripticms, Vol. II, p. 610, v. 10. 

* Dr. Fleet’s Dy^n. Kan, Disirs.t p. 323, Table. 

* See South-Indian Irucriptions, VoL II, p. 506, Table, 
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IS closely allied to what appears in the Koeti inscriptions and m the 
Dharmaraja-Ratha inscriptions at Mahabalipuram (2) that ma, though without 
its characteristic indenture (or as Biihler terms it, the notching of the base 
line) at the bottom, is hke the one found in some of the inscriptions of Mahen- 
dravarman I, (e.g., see plate facing p. 12 in E'p. I%d,. Vol. XVII and plate facing 
p. 152 in ibid. Vol. IV) ; that (3) ha is exactly similar to what we find in the 
Mandagappattu inscription of Vichitrachitta (MahendraTarman I) : and (4) that 
so also is the letter 'pcL. The letter Ta is more archaic. In Pallava records, 
generally, ra is a vertical line with a tube, long or short, curving to the left 
and attached to the bottom of the letter. In the records under publication, 
it shows only the vertical shaft as in the early Brahmi script without the charac- 
teristic tube or hook of the Pallava age. The Koeti (East Borneo) Vupa 
inscriptions of King Mulavarman of about the 5th century A.D. as determined by 
Dr. Vogel, ^ sometimes show a ra without a hook (see e.g., in inscription A, end of 
line 7). The Campa inscription of Bhadravarman does not show the hook in 
the letter m. The letters ja and sa, however, of the present records are the 
same as those used in the inscription of Kajasiiiiha Narasimhavarman II in 
the Atiranachandesvara cave temple at^ Saluvankuppam.® Dr. Biihler, remark, 
ing on these two letters under the head ‘ the middle variety of the Gra.ntha 
alphabet ’ says that an innovation in the case of the former is ‘‘ the transposi- 
tion of the vertical of ja to the right end of the top bat and the conversion 
of the central bar into a loop connected with the lowest bar So also in the 
case of 5a he says that an innovation introduced is ‘Hhe combination of the 
left hand vertical of sa with the left end of the old _ side limb and of the right 
end of the side limb with the base stroke,” These forms of ja and sa occur 
for the first time in the Kuram Plates of Paramesvaravarman I, the grandson 
of Mahendravarman I (C. 650 A.D.), and may therefore be supposed to have 
been invented in the time of that king. The na of the records under discussion 
must be ascribed to the time of Mahendravarman I. 

Thus it appears that these label inscriptions were engraved at a time when 
the characteristics of the script of the time of Mahendravarman I had not 
altogether been forgotten and yet when some innovations were being introduced 
in the Pallava-Grantha characters. Consequently, I am of opinion that the char- 
acters of these labels must belong to the time of Paramesvaravarman I and that 
the sculptures too, on which the records are engraved, must have been con- 
temporaneous with them. It may not be far from the truth, therefore, if it 
is stated that the royal groups represent Mahendravarman I, the originator 
of rock-cut temples in Sourhern India and his son 2}rarasimhavarman“SilQ.ha“ 
vishnn ly the inveterate foe of the V' estern Chalukya king Vikramaditya I (A.D. 
655 to 680), and distinguished in history by the title Vatapikonda. 

,^The two other inscriptions copied from the rock-cut verandah of the Var- 
5,ha-Pen imal temple confirm the above date for these writings, and throw light 

^ Ep. Ini. Voi X, Plate facing p. 12. ' “ 

'Thehttlehoofcattaoliedtotheloag vertical of letters is considered to he a' characteristic of the aouthern 
alphabets by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in his pamphlet on the Yupa inscriptions' from Koeti p. 223. 

• Ep. Ind. Vd. S. Plate facing p. 12. ^ . P . 
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on the non-sectarian creed of the early Pallava kings. The one on the lintel 
abo\e the figure of Sankara-ISrarayana contains the follotving well-known Paiiranic 
■verse on the ten Avataras of Vislin.il with a slight variation and is inscribed 
in the "v ery same Pallava- Grantha characters^ (Plate I, C) as described above , 

^[:] ^ ^ B) 

The verse mentions the ten avataras of Vishnu, viz., the Fish, the Tortoise, the 
Boar, the Man- Lion, the Dwarf, Rama (i.e., Parasurama), Rama (i.e., Dasarathi 
Rama), Rama (i.e., Balarama), Buddha and Ralkin. It mav be observed that 
sometimes this well known verse is recited with Krishna substituted for Buddha. 

Dr. Bloch writing on the subject of the Vaishnava invasion of Bodh 
Gaya ^ remarked that the earliest literary reference to the ninth avatdra of Vishnu 
(viz. Buddha) is found in a work of the 12th century A.D. and that the Hindu 
notion of Buddha being an avatdra of Vishnu must have arisen out of the 

pl'pal tree with which Buddha^s ‘ enlightenment is intimately connected, while 
the tree itself is worshipped by the Hindus as Vishnu® from even pre-Buddhist 
times down to the present day. It is not impossible that this suggestion of the 
learned doctor is the apparent explanation for the Pauranic tradition which iden- 
tifies Buddha with the ninth avatdra of Vishnu. Ko Pauranic account, however, 

in describing the descent of Buddha connects him with the pvpal tree under 

which he attained his nirvaom. Invariably they accept him as an avatdra of 
Vishnu himself who purposely incarnated on Earth to mislead the asuras and 
thereby secure an easy victory for the suras. Here evidently, the term asuras 
refers to the followers of Buddha who did not accept the Vedic injunctions 
as regards the existence of God, the performance of . sacrifices, etc., and suraSt 
to the followers of the Vedas. This Pauranic theory of Buddha’s intentional 
mislead in matters of Vedic ritual was perhaps an interpolation inserted after 
the crushing defeat which the Buddhist doctrine must have received at the hands 
of the Advaita teacher Sahkaracharya, whose da'be is placed somewhere about the 8th 
century A.D. In the small poem Dasdvatdrastdtra, which is attributed to him 
Sahkaracharya describes Buddha — though the latter was his religious opponent — in 
very high terms as a great sage {yogin) seated in the padmdsana posture in 
deep meditation, and indicates thereby that he recognised Buddha as an avatdra 
of Vishnu. The Saiiihitas for which Dr. Schrader in his Introduction to the 
Pdnchardtra Samhitd fixes the 8th century as the temiinus ad quern, speak of the 
fallacious systems, the Buddhist Bwnyavdda and the Arhata-^as^m of the Jainas, as 
those which were revealed by the Lord himself in his Buddha and Rishabha avataras. 
At Sirpur, in the Central Provinces is a shrine of about the 8th century A.D. in 
which are found side by side, the images of Rama and Buddha, the latter being 

^ The letter na is somewhat carelessly engraved ; ma has the notch in the base line ; m is without a hook and 
so also is ka ; sa is the same as the one employed in the Paramesvaravarman inscriptiona. 

2 The letters must be now hidden from view by a modern wall. 

® Read 

* A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 151 

® AsvatthapNarayaija as a name for the pipaJ tree is quite familial in the Soutn. 
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represented m iis usual meditative attitude. The avatara-verse in question m le 
Yaxaha-Perumal temple, written in ckaracters also of about tbe Stb century A.D. 
supports the view that the inclusion of Buddha in the avataras of Vishnu must 
have already become famiHar in the 8th century. The Y islwa-ksma-Bafalnta actually 
mentions Buddha as a secondary avatara of Vishnu. The VishnusaJiasranama 
includes the name. The Agni, Vishnu, Varaha and the Bhagavata purapas include 
Buddha in the ten avataras of Vishnu, but the Mahabharata, Harivarhsa and the 
Bevibhagavata do not.^ In Hindu iconography we have a figure of Vishnu in 
meditative posture called Yogesvara-Vishnu (mentioned only by Hemadri of the 
■13th century), which may be taken to represent the Buddha -avatara of Vishnu. 

inclusion of Buddha in the list of the ten civcit^TOiS of Vishnu may not 
entirely be the result of a psychological connection established by the identifica- 
tion of Vishnu with the AsvattJia-tniee first and thence with Buddha because of the 
enlightenment of the latter under the tree. It may, as well have been due to the 

broad principles which guided the Brahminical framers of the Hindu pantheon as 
clearly stated in the Sanihita literature. An incarnation {avatara), says Dr. B. Gr- 
Bhandarkar, ‘ acted sometimes like a human being or even a brute and at the same 
time had the miraculou's powers of a God.^ It is no wonder then, that Buddha, 
with the bewildering powers displayed by him, — though non-Vedic and agnostic in 
his teachings — was easily counted as an avatara, in the same manner as the sages 
Narada, Sanatkumara, Veda-Vyasa, Kapila, Dhanvantari, Dattatreya, and the 
kings Brithu, Mandhatpi and Arjuna. The Bhagavata-Purana includes in a similar 
way and for similar reasons the first Jaina Tirthahkara, Bishabha (Bishabhanatha) 
among the avataras of Vishnu. The reverence thus accorded to Buddha by the 
Brahmanic Hindus does not however indicate that he was actually worshipped in 
a temple or shrine dedicated to him, in the same way as the Vaishnava avataras 
Varaha, hTarasirhha, Vamana (Trivikrama), Hama and Krishna. This might have 
been so on account of Buddha’s incarnation being considered to be either only 
a part {aihsa) avatara or to his teachings being, as stated above, agnostic and 
as such opposed to Vedic Hinduism. ^ Without assigning any particular reason the 
Yatindramatadipika — a Vaishnava poem of about the 16th century — says that 
some avataras of Vishnu are worshipped and some are not. Buddha may have been 
one of those avataras who were not included in the category of gods worshipped for 
the sake of liberation. The reason why Buddha, in spite of his non-Vedic teaching, 
was at all included in the ten avataras may have been because (1) the ahimsd-dharma 
which he preached was common to early Vaishnavism as it was to Buddhism and 
Jainism and (2) the Vasudeva (Krishna) cult of the Bhagavad-Gita flourished in 
the 4th century B.C. simultaneously with these two religions.® It is now easy to 
understand also the Silpa-sastras which prescribe the Srivatsa, a sacred mark 
of Vishnu as a special mark of Buddha images as well. The Sudarsana-chakra 
(discus) of Vishnu corresponds perhaps to Buddha’s DharmachaJcra. 


, . ^ is not yet finally settled. Mr. Pargiter places some of them which give the een«»a 

iog^ai issts of Kings, m tlie post-Gnpta period. Some are decidedly much earlier, ^ ' 

■ Buddh* to the . ..oondary otoHm of KriahiM, .ud oouU be worshipped masmneb 

• .1 *o Ste.t .dTsotage of the fai.Mel 

ur. u. ishandarkar s Saivism, etc.^ p. 46 . 
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It might be noted that the pvpal tree, which in the Vedic age and the Epic 
times was revered as the seat of Gods and the home of the Holy Mothers 
and known by the name Kesavavasa^ seems to have become in the later Pauranic 
age, evidently on account of its connection with Buddha, the home of ‘ the goddess 
of ill-luck (Jyeshtha). Two ways of development, says the Lihga-Purana.^ are 
created by the Lord for mankind. One is that of the Brahmanas, the Vedas, 
the Vedic rituals and the pure goddess Sri (Lakshmi) and the other that of 
her elder sister Jyeshtha, the goddess of ill-luck and evil and low class people 
who are outside the pale of the Vedas. The story of Jyeshtha in the same Purana 
states that she was married to a sage, who on that account was not admitted 
thenceforth into the houses of Brahmanas that followed the Vedic ritual. Anxious for 
a place where he could dwell in peace with his wife, the sage asked the advice of 
Markandeya. This sage told him which places to avoid and which to adopt. Of 
these latter, the houses where images of Bhikshu, Kshapanaka or the Bauddha 
existed were stated to be the best places for Jyeshtha, the goddess of ill-luck and her 
husband to stay. The Padma -Purana giving a slightly different version of the same 
story states that the 'p^pal tree, which was another form of Vishnu himself was 
fixed by that god to be the permanent abode of Jyeshtha or AlakshmV. fhis 
story divested of its 'pauranic ethics preferring the adoption of Vedic worship to 
the non-Vedic, seems to suggest the connection of the pnjyal tree with Buddha 
and Buddhism and as such fit only for Jyeshtha to live. Thus it appears that 
though the connection of Buddha with Vishnu as one of the latter’s avataras was 
accepted by the PurSnas and Sarhhitas generally on account of his miraculous 
. powers and his high position as a religious reformer, yet his non-Vedic teachings 
stood in the way of his being raised to the status of a worshipped god. 
Later on, perhaps after the time of Sahkaracharya, he even came to be looked 
upon as the propagator of an dsuric form of ‘religion and his symbol the pipal 
tree (Bodhi-druma, Kesavavasa) became the abode of ill-luck. 

The other verse which is Saiva is written on the floor of the verandah 
(right side), in front of the Durga group of images, in florid Pallava-Grantha 
characters (Plate I, A) of exactly the same type and size as those of the Eramanuia- 
mandapa, reproduced on Plate II facing page 8 of Ep. hid. Vol. X, and trans- 
cribed at page 11 of the same volume. The text runs : — 

1 WtnFT [i*] 

2 [h*] 

If, as Professor Hultzsch says, the existence of this Saiva verse in the so-called 
Eamanuja-mandapa at Mahabalipuram raises, the presumption that the latter must 
have been a shrine of Siva excavated during the reign of the Pallava king Para- 
mesvaravarman I, a similar conclusion is not impossible in the case of rhe Varaha- 
Perumal shrine also. |^e present image of Varaha in the central shrine is entirely 


’ See Dhanvantarf quoted by Kshlrasvaimn in his conunentaiy ou Amarakosa, 11, 4, 20. 
® Bombay Veiikatiesvara Press Edition, Uttarabhaga, oh. VI, 
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sculptured, scenes with, explanatory labels on tbe soutb. wall of tlie verandali rininiiig 
round tbe central sbrine of tbe \ aikuntba-Perumal temple at Conjeeveram. It is 
stated tberein : “ Tbe race of tbe Pailavas commenced witb tbe creator Brabma, and 
after tbe deatb of ParamesTarappottaraiyar (i.e., ParamesTaravarman II), tb© 
kingdom having become kingless, tbe niinisters, senators and tbe assembly consulted 
together and approached HiranyavaEBia-Mabaraja of tbe family and 

asked him to grant them a king. Hiranyavarman communicated this to some 
of tbe capable members of bis family, who, however, refused to go. Then 

calling bis own sons Srimalla, Eanamalla, Samgramamalla and Pallavamalla, 

be enquired of them if any would accept. Tbe first three having refused, the 
fourth, Pallavamalla-ParamSsvara consented. Though pleased witb the noble 
resolve of this Kathaka prince, the father was against sending this son who was 
then only twelve years old. At this stage, an old dgamika (agamika ?} of the court, 
called Taranikonda-Posar said : “ this (prince) is one who is devoted to Maha- 
Yishnu. He must become an, emperor."" On this the required permission was 
granted and the prince started in a palanquin with Hiranyavarma-Mabaraja himself 
and Taranikonda-Posar leading the guarding armies. After going some distance 
the prince got down from the palanquin and taking leave of them, went on 
his way crossing several mountains, rivers and impassable forests. Hearing of 
his approach Pallavadi-Araiyar received him with a vast army, placed tbe prince 
on an elephant, took him to KancMpura-Mahaiiagar (the capital) , but himself 
died(?).^ The Mahasamantas, the merchants {nagarattdr)^ and the assembl}" and 
Eadakka Muttaraiyar having beard of the prince's arrival, met him witb honours 
and entered the Palace with him. Then, under the name Nandi varmau, the circle 
of niinisters, the feudatory chiefs, the two assemblies of administrators and the 
senators, crowned him emperor and decorated him witb the insignia of royalty 
such as the peacock (?) parasol, the conch Samudraghosha, tbe Khatvahga banner, 
the Bull-crest, etc., and ofiered him the royal seal Videlvidugu.” This detailed 
description agrees, in the main, with what is hinted of him in the Kasakudi 
plates. A recently discovered copper-plate record, to be soon published in the Ejn- 
gra.fliia Indica, also confirms tbe very tender age of Nandivarman when ins- 
talled on tbe Pallava throne. It says of him : ’ssrmrT i.e. “ be 

of well-established strength, received the kingdom while he was yet a youth."’ 

The terms Kadavesa, Kathaka and Kadakka which occur in the inscrip- 
tion are of much interest. The former, as the name of the family in which 
Hiranyavarman was born, gives us a clue as to what the position was of the 
descendants of Sinihavishnu"s younger brother Bhimavarman, during the active 
rule at Kanchi of Si2iihavishnu"s son Mahendravarman I and his successors. 
Kadavesa means ' the chief of the Kadava " which, in the Tamil Periya'purmmm 
occurs as a synonym for Pallava. The Tandalam inscription (Kp. I fid. Yol. YIl, 
p. 25 ) uses Kadava and Pallava in identically the same sense. The term also 
occurs in the Yelvikudi grant of the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan published in 


1 Pallavadi-Araiyar was perhaps some distant kinsman of the king with, however, no right to saocead to the 

^EL6. ^ 

2 The merchant community of the Nat-tukkdttai Che'yties are wen now known by the name najaraitar. 
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Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, No. 16. p. 308. Its interpretation as synonymous 
witb. Pallava was not bitlierto based, on any direct statement. !Now we clearly 
see that tbe kings of tbe collateral line of Pallavas wbicb descended from 
Bbimavarman, were ' actually called Kadavas and ruled simultaneously with the 
Pallavas of tbe main line, somewhere over a distant part of tbe Pallava 
country. Tbis latter fact is inferred from tbe statement that Pallavamalla bad 
to go a long distance crossing several mountains and impassable forests ’’ 
to reach Kabcbi. Perhaps, we can even conclude from tbe frequent occurrence 
of tbe name Kaduvetti and other allied forms of Kadava in records from the 
modern Cuddapab and Kurnool districts and tbe Mysore State that tbe Kad- 
avas of tbe Bbimavarman line ruled in those parts, though, later on, they claim to 
have ruled over Kancbi also.^ A Pallava ruler of tbe Telugu country at tbe 
time of tbe Cbalukya invasion from tbe north under Satyasraya of Ayddbya 
was Trinayana of about tbe 6tb century A.D. He is often -mentioned in Telugu 
inscriptions as Trinayana-Pallava or Mukkanti-Kaduvetti, (see E'p. Re'p. for 1908, 
p. 70 and Kp. Ind, Vol. X, p. 68). Tbe Nolamba -Pallavas of tbeKanarese coun- 
try also trace their origin to him. Kadakka-Muttaraiyar who joined with tbe 
chiefs and merchants of KaScbi in installing Pallavamalla on tbe throne must 
have been another near kinsman of tbe Pallavas and an ancestor of Kaduvatti 
Muttarasa who about tbe end of tbe 9tb century A.D. laid seige to Kdyatur 
(Laddigam), a village included in tbe Punganur Zamindari of tbe Cbittoor dis- 
trict, in tbe time of the Bana king Vijayaditya II (see Ep. Ind. Vol. XVTIs 
p. 3). We learn further that tbe term Kadakka, through tbe Sanskritized Kathaka, 
was also a form of Kadava {Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 167, footnote 2). 

The inscription records tbe gift of a pasture-land for calves {hanru-mey- 
ka^ni) by one of tbe merchants (nagamttdr) of Mamallapura, himself having 
purchased the land in question from a native of Kunrattur in the district of 
Amur-nadu. Amur and Kunnattur are villages in tbe Cbingleput taluk of tbe 
Cbingleput district in tbe Madras Presidency. 


TEXT. 


Front of slab. 

1 Svasti sri-Palla[va*]-vainsasya2[||* ]Na[nti]-3 

2 bodbuvarmmaku^ ra[i]yavibbiddbya-5 

3 n^cbbelaninxadu ® arupattu- 

4 ’^and-avadu Mamalla[pu]- 

5 rattu nagaiattar Idaivala[S]- 

6 chan Kandan kanru-me-[k:ala]- 

7 niy-aga konda nilam [H*] [A]- 

8 mur-nattu Kunrattur-i[dai] 


rej™ to . KMava tnl» of (Giage.) io the Sooth Atoot Bistnot 

• ^ B«ad, amd- 
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9 vaium Kimrattur-[kila]- 

10 r Ilan-Paduvunar magan . 

11 n Kandan-i[dai] kanru-me-ka[ia]- 

12 [nijy-aga virrakonda mlatt[u]- 

13 [k]k=ellai[l{*]^ Malifiai iSrall[u]- 

14 lar-totta[t*]ti[n] melkum [te]- 

Back of slab, 

15 [n]pall-elai® kone- 

16 [ri-i]n vadakkum melpal- 

17 l-[e]lai® Mandai-talaiva[n]= 

18 [e]rikkum peru-vali-in [ki]- 

19 [lakjkum vadapal-elai^ Pa- 

20 nappadi-elai-i[n]^ te- 

21 [rkii]ni i-nang-ellai 

22 [ajgapatta® nilamum Kandaii[i]- 

23 dai virrukondu po- 

24 -n Kanru-me-kalaniy- 

25 [kku] peyidan [jj*] Idu a- 

26 [li]yamai katta[n=a]di e- 

27 [n]=rallai® meladu[l|*] 

TRANSLATION. 

(L. 1). Hail to the glorious Pallava dynasty I In the sixty -fifth year which is 
current in the increasing reign of K”aildipotavarniail> Ifiaivalahian Kandan {o7ie 
of) the nagarattdr (merchants?) of Mamallapurami purchased {the Jolloicing) 
land as kanrit-7ne-kalani. 

(L. 8). {The following are) the boundaries of the land purchased for the pur- 
pose of a kanru-me-kalani from [Kojn Eandan, son of Ilan Padu\Tinar the 
headman (kildr) of Kunrattui, who lives in Kunrattur {a tillage) of Amur-nafiu. 

(L. 13). [The Eastern boundary] (w) to the west of the garden of MaliSai 
Nallular ; the southern boundary {is) , to the north of the square tank {kdneri) ; 
the western boundary {is) to the east of the tank {built by) the chief of Mandai 
and of the big road; and the northern boundary (is) to the south of the Pana- 
ppadi boundary. 

(L. 20). The land included in these four boundaries was purchased from 
Kandan and gold was given with libation {of water) for the kanru-me-kalani. 

(L. 24), The feet of him who protects this {charity) without diminution, shall 

be on my head. 

^ Possibly the missing letter is Kd~ 

® The word seems to have been omitted here. 

® Read pal=ellai. 

^ Read ~ellai- 


® Read agappafta. 
* Read rabi. 
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[A .B. The figures refer to pages ; n after figures to footnotes and the figure following n, to the number of the 
footnote. Other abbreviations used are .co.=:country ; di.=distriet; division^; du.= 6\LS>eiy[; i.^hing ; 
; ^•<x,=saiiie as ; 52^r,=3nrnaiiie ; temple ; t?i*=Tiliag6> town#] 

Adi^esha, serpent-god, 26, 2. 

Adivaraha-Perumal, rock-cut temple at Mayalivaram, 26, 1, 
agamika (agamika?), 26, 9. 

Agni-Purariaj 26, 6. 
aMrosa-diiarma, creed, 26, 6. 

Alakskmi, s.a. Jyesiitlia, 26, 7. 

Amarakosa, lexicon, 26, 7n. 

Amur-nadu, di., 26, 10, 11. 

Amur, vL (in the Chingleput district), 26, 10. 

Arhata-sastra, 26, 5. 

Arjuna, Epic hero, 26, 6* 
asura, 26, 5. 

A^vattha or Aivattha-Narayana, the pipal tree, 26, 5n, 6. 

athiraja (adhiraja), title of kings, 26, 3 and n. 

/ 

Atiranachande^'vara, cave temple (at Saiuvankuppam), 26. 4, 
avatara, cm incarnation, 26, 6, 7. 

Avataras, the ten — of Vishnu enumerated, 26, 5. 

Ayodhya, vi., 26, 10. 

Bana, dy., 26, 10. 

Bhadravarman, Campd k., 26, 4. 

Bhagavad-Gita, poem, 26, 6. 

Bhagavata-Purana, 26, 6. 

Bhikshu, image of, 26, 7. 

Bhimavarman, Kddam k., 26, 9, 10. 

Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, 26, 2. 

Bodh Gaya, vi., 26, 6. 

B5dhi-druma, the pipal tree, 26, 7. 

Brahma, god, 26, 9 ; image, 26, 2. 

Brahmana (Brahman), caste, 26, 7. 

Brahmi, alphabet, 26, 4. 

Buddha, avatara of Vishnu, 26, 5, 6 : image , £6, 6, 7 ; saint, 26, 5, o* 

Buddhist, 26, 5. 

Buffalo-Demon, 26, 2. 

Bull-crest, 26, 9. 

Campa, vi. (in Indo-China), inscription from, 26, 4. 

Chalukya, dy., 26, 10 ; — Westeru, 26* 4. 

chinmudra, pose of fingers in Indian sculpture, 26, 2.3 



index 
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Kunrattur (Kunnattur), vi. (in the Chingleput district), 26, 10, 11. 

Euxam, vi. (in the Chingleput district), plates from, 26, 4. 

Kurma (Tortoise), avatdra of Vishnu, 26 , 5 and 5n. 

Laddigam, vi. (in the Chittor district), 26, 10. 

Linga-Purana, 26, 7. 

Mahabalipuram, s.a. Mavalivaram, 26, 1, 4, 7, 8. 

Mahabharata, 26, 6. 

Mahasamanta, 26, 9. > 

Mahavishpu (Vishnu), god, 26, 9. 

Matlttdia, Maiendravaiman I, PaUava k, 26, 3, 4, 9 ; -the inveator of rook^cal tamples in 
Southern India, 26, 3, 4. 

Mshendra-Pottra, s.a. Mahendravarman 1, 26, 3. 

Malinai Nallular, m., 26, 11. 

Mailam, vi. (in the.Nellore district), inscription from, 26, 8. 

Mamallapura, s.a. Mavalivaram, 26, 1, 10, 11. 

Mandagappattu, vi. (in the South Arcot district), inscription from, 26, 4. 

Mandai, vi., 26, 11. 

Mandhatri, Jc., 26, 6. 

Markapdeya, sage, 26, 7. 

Matsya (Fish), avatdra of Vishnu, 26, 5 and 5n. 

Mavalivaram, vi. (in the Chingleput district), noted for its Pallava antiquities, 26, 1. 
Mukkanti-Kaduvetti, s.a. Tripayana-Pallava, 26, 10. 
nagarattar, merchants, 26, 9 and 9n, 10, 11. 

NandipSttar, Nandipottaraiyar, or DTaindipotavarman, s.a. Nandivarman Pallavamalla, 26, 3, 11. 
Nandivarman or Nandivarman Pallavamalla, Pallava h., 26, 8, 9. 

Narada, sage, 26, 6. 

Narasiihha (Man-Lion), avatdra of Vishnu, 26, 5, 6. 

Narasimhavarman I, Pallava h., 26, 3, 4. 

Narasimhavarman II, Pallava k., 26, 3. 

Narasirnhavishnu, sur. o/ Narasirnhavarman I and II, 26, 3. 

Nattukkottai Chetties, a merchant community of South India, 26, 9n. 

Ned-unjadaiyan, Pandya h., 26, 9. 
nirvana, Buddha’s enlightenment, 26, 5, 6. 

Nolamba-Pallava, dy., 26, 10. 

Padma-Purapa, 26, 7. 

padmasana, pose of seated images in Indian sculpture, 26, 5. 

Pallava, — architecture, 26, 2 ; — dy., 26, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 ; — Grantha, alphabet, 26, 3, 4, 7 

and 8 ; inscriptions of the — dynas^, 26, 3 and 4 ; —jewels, 26, 2 and 3 ; — ^royal dress, 26, 

3 ; — simhasana, 26, 2 ; statues of— royal personages, 26, 2, 3 and 4. ^ 

Paliavadi-Araiyar, m., 26, 9. 

Pallavamalla or Pallavamalla-Parameivara, EMava prince, s.a. Nandivarman Pallavamalla* 2^ 9, 10. 
Panappadi, vi,., 26, il. 

Paachapapdavamalai, hill (in the North Arcot district), inscription on th^ 26, 8. 

Panoharatra-sarnhita, 26, 5. 

Papdya, dy., 26, 9. 

ParameiSvara-Mahavaraha-Vishpugrlha, s.a. Varaha-Perumal, te., 26. S, 

Parame^vara c>r Parana.^varavarman I, Pallava k., 26, 4, 5n, ( and 8. 

Parame^varavarmam II, Pallava h., 26, 8, 9. 
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Parame^varapottaraiyar, s.a. Paramesvaravarman II, 26, 9. 
peacock (?) paxasol, 26, 9. 

Periyapurapani, Tcttnil wovh, 16, 9. 

pillars, lion-based octagonal, of tbe Pallava period, 26, 2. 

pipal tree, form of Vishjan 26, 7 ; —intinaately connected with Buddha’s enUghtenmeut, 26, 5, 7 ; 
worshipped by the Hindus, 26, 5, 7. 

pota, pottadidraja, etc., title of Pallava kings, 26, 3n. ; —connected with Tamil jpottv. (Slct. Pallava, 
a sprout^, 26, 3n. 

Prithu, 1*., 26, 6. 

Pura: 9 as, age of the, 26, 6n. 

Rajasiioha-Narasirtihavarman II, Pallava Tc., 26, 2, 4, 8. 

Eajendradeva, Chola h., 26, 8. 

Raina(Balarama), avatdra of Vish^iu, 26, 5 ; — (Da^arathi Rama), avatdra of Viak^u, 26, 5, 6 ; — 
(Paradurama), avatdra of Vishnu, 26, 5. 

Ramanuja-mandapa, rock-cut cave at Mavahvaram, 26, 7. 

RanamaUa, Kd^va 'prince, 26, 9. 

^ishabha or Rishabhanatha Tlrthankara, an avatdra of Visknu, 26, 5, 6. 

Saiva, 26, 7. 

I§aluvankuppam, vi. (near Mavalivaram), 26, 4. 

Samanya-Lakshmi, image, 26, 2. 

Samgramamalla, Kaduva prince, 26, 9. 

Samhitas, 26, 5, 6, 7. 

Samudxaghosha, conch, 26, 9. 

Sanatkumara, sage, 26, 6. 

Sahkaracharya, Advaita teacher, 26, 5, 7. 

Sankara-Narayana, image, 26, 2 and n2, 5. 

Satya^raya, Chalukya h., 26, 10. 

Senji (Gingee), w. (in tke South Arcot district), 26, lOn. 

Silpa-^astras, 26, 6. 

Siinkavishn.u, Pallava k., 26, 3, 8, 9. 

Skhkavishiiu s.a. Narasi£hkaviskn.u, 26, 3. 

Simkavishnu Narasirhhavarman I, Pallava k., 26, 3, 4, 9. 

Sirhkavishnu Narasirhkavarman II, Pallava k., 26, 3. 

Simkavifl^a-Pottra (Siiiihaviskuu-Pota), s.a. Sirokavisknu Narasimhavarman I, 26, 3, 

Sirpux, vi. (iu tke Central Provinces), 26, 5. 

Siva, god, 26, 2 and 2n, 7, 8. 

Sri (Lakshmi), goddess, 26, 7. 

Srimalia, Kadava prince, 26, 9. 

Srlvatsa, mark of Vishnu, 26, 6. 

Sudara^ana (discus), 'weapon of Visknu, 26, 6. 

Bukhasana, pose of seated images in Indian sculpture, 26, 2. 

Sunyavada, 26, 5. 
sura, 26, -5. 

Tami, language, 26, 8. 

Tavdalam, ri-. (in tke South Arcot district), inscription from, 26, 9, 

Taranikonda-Po^r, m., 26, 9. . 

Telugu language, 26, 10. 

Tirtkatkara, 26„ 6. 
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tnbiiangi, pose of standing images in Indian sculpture, 26, 2. 

Trinayana or Trinayana-Pallava, Telugu Pallava Tz., 26, 10. 

Udaj^endiram, vi. (in the North Arcot district), plates from, 26, S. 

Vaikuptha-Perurnal, te. (at Conjeeveram), p. 26, 9. 

Vaish^iava, 26, 5, 8. 

Vamana (Dwarf), avaidra of Vishpu, 26, 5, 6. 

Varaha (Boar), avatdra of Vishun, 26, 5 and 5n, 6. 

Varaha-Perutnal, s.a. Varaha or Adivaraha-Perumal, image, 26, 1, 7 ; — te., 26, 3, 4, 6, 7, 3. 
Varaha-Purapa, 26, 6. 

Varahasvamin, s.a. Adivaraha-Perumal, 26, In. 

Vasudeva (Elrislina) cult, 26, 6. 

Vatapikopda, sur. of the Western Chalukya k. Vikramaditya I, 26, 4. 

Vedas, 26, 5, 7, 

Veda-Vyasa, sage, 26, 6. 

Vedic, 26, 5, 6, 7. 

Velurpalaiyam, vi. (in the North Arcot district), plates from, 26, 3. 

Vel\dku<Ji, vi. (in the Madura district), grant of, 26, 9. 

Vichitrachitta, sur. of Mahendravarman I, 26, 4. 

Videlvidugu, the royal seal of the Pallavas, 26, 9. 

Vijayaditya II, Bana k., 26, 10. 

Vikramaditya, Western Chalukya k., 26, 4. 

Vikrama-Solan-Ula, Tamil poem, 26, lOn. 

Vishnu, god, 26, 2 and 2n, 5, 6 and 7 ; —image, 26, 2. 

Vishpu-Purapa, 26, 6. 

Vishvaksena-Saihhita, 26, 6. 

Vatindramatadipika, Yaish7j.ava poem, 26, 6. 

YogeSvara- Vishnu, image, 26, 6. 

Yupa inscriptions, of King Mulavarman, 26, 3, 4 and 4n. 
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INTRODUCTION 




The pictures in the accompanjing fifteen plates were reproduced from 
paintings in a 'pdtcibdih or Burmese folding book belonging to Mr. R. C. J. 
Swinhoe of Mandalay. They represent the pageant of King Mindon (1853-7S), 
the last king but one of Burma, iea^dng his Palace on the 16th of May 1865, 
to perform the dedication ceremony of the marble image of Buddha known as 
the KyduJc-tdw-gyi Image placed in a small temple near the foot of the 
Mandalay Hill, Mandalay. This document is a very rare one, if not perhaps the 
only one now extant on this subject, and it was thought worthy of preserv- 
ation from an ultimate fate of probable obhvion. It is, moreover, one of the 
very few extant specimens, well and carefully executed, of pure Burmese art 
before that art became sensibly influenced by western models and techni<iue 
a few decades afterwards. It is a model of the last stage reached by Burmese 
painting after an almost uninterrupted course of nearly nine centuries, a course 
which can be followed step by step on the walls of temples scattered over 
the country. On the whole, it cannot be said that the art of painting through 
all this period has made much progress or greatly improved in its technique. 
This is no doubt to be attributed to the distracted state of the country which, 
through many centuries, was in an almost constant ferment of war ; such a 
condition, here as elsewhere, is little conducive to sustained progress in the 
fine arts. It will be remarked, however, how many of the figures in this 
document are finely delineated; the elephants are a master-piece of drawing, 
the animals being absolutely true to the life ; judging from the earliest examples 
known, the Burmese have always excelled in exquisitely representing the elephant. 
The horse, as will be seen, is not quite so happily executed; so also are the 
examples of it in early frescoes. 

These paintings exhibit a display of the forces in full dress of the Burmese 
standing army at its headquarters at Mandalay. The quaint dresses of the 
princes, princesses, ministers, etc., the gorgeous uniforms of the warriors and of 
the officers; the richly caparisoned elephants and horses; the war-chariots and 
typically Burmese sedan-chairs, make a delightful and vi'^dd picture. They are 
now a thing of the past, but the scenes depicted here make them live again under 
our eyes. They are reproduced here by kind permission of Mr. Swinhoe, the 
owner of the original paintings, and of Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.H., Director- 

General of Archaeology in India. ^ n t. 

The 'pdraldih contains fifteen pages, each measuring 22| Xl8 ; all these 

fifteen pages represent only one scene : the pageant ; that is, the farabaih is 
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supposed to be opened to its full length, when the pageant in its entirety can 
be viewed at one glance. In this, the Burmese had the belter of us for, lor 
the sake of convenience, we have been obliged to lepioduce the painting on 
each page as a separate plate with a description faving it. 

Even in the 'parabaih, the pictures would, not have been exactly under- 
stood by the Burmese without the explanations in Barraese at the bottom. .It 
must he here remarked that the explanations in Burmese under cacdi picture, 
in the plates as well as in the originals, do not necessa].*ily explain tiie scene 
above, but mostly refer to the scenes depicted one or two plates back ; this 
is due to the fact of the explanations having been compiled sepai'atcly, and 
written subsequently at the bottom of the 'parahaih in such space as covdd be 
left for them. 


The explanations facing each plate are taken from the Burmese below the 
scenes. They are not, however, a translation, for the Burmese text bristles 
with native names of battalions, etc., which, if reproduced in the English expla- 


nations, would have made them unreadable and irksome. A careiid cxsrniination 
will show that the formation or constitution of each of the l)attalions j-e})i:e- 
sented is practically identically the same, except in a few instsinc^es ; and tliis 
is the reason why, unless I had repeated again and again tlie same thing, 
the explanations facing some plates are so short. To speciaiists in i^urma 
anxious to know the formation and the names of the battalions of which the small 
army at Mandalay under Mindon consisted, the Burmese legend below these 
plates will give some information. The standing army at tlie c:apittd probably 
did not exceed 14,000 or 15,000 men. The infantry, divided into “ Inner ” 

battalions, “ Outer ” battalions and “ Miscellaneous ” battalions, numl)ereKl about 
13,000 men. The artillery was poor, consisting of small old model guns, and 
of jingals and culverins, aU of which may be seen in these plates. aTie artil- 
lery was served by about 500 men, all of them descendants of Portuguese aaid 
French colonists or rather prisoners of war, of the 16th and 17th ceutuiics. 

The cavalry consisted of about 2,500 horse. ^ 

"W e find a short account of the Kyauk-taw-gyi Image and the stmdl. temple 
in which it is housed, in two Burmese chronicles.^ The small temple is situated 
at the foot of the Mandalay Hill, at the north-east corner outside the walls 
of the Shwe-myo-daw or Golden City which, since the .British occupation. (1885), 
is known as Fort Dufierin. King Mindon erected it, but for some reason or 
other did not complete it; the corrugated iron roof as it is now seen was put 
on by the Sawhwd (Shan Chief) of Nyaung-ywe. The huge block of white 

mar e out of which the statue was carved was obtained from the Sa-gyin 

quarry, a hhl some twenty-four miles to the north of Mandalay, in June 1864, 
an t over to Mandalay with, great difficulty and after many vicissi- 


^ For some more details and the mode of levying, officering 
Shan. States VoL Part I, p, 498 ff, 

Mandalay-Rajavan ", p. 103 ; - Kon-bhaung-zet-Rajavs 


etc., see “ Gazetteer of Upper Burma and 
”, p. 1437 and p. 1441 


the 
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. Vanguard : artiHery flanked by cayalry. 

. Vanguard ; 1st Battalion ; Infantry of 2nd Battalion, 

. Vanguard: 2nd Battalion; Horse, ckariots, elephants; 3rd Battalion, 

. Vanguard: 4th Battalion; Infantry of 5th Battalion. 

. Vanguard: 5th Battalion; Horse, chariots, elephants; 6th Battalion. 

. Vanguard : elephants of the 6th Battalion ; Hoyai Guards. 

. Eoyal Guards ; Eoyal elephants ; The King’s elephant is covered with 
gold network and has no rider; Members of the Eoyal family and 
} officials. 

. Eoyal Guards ; Eoyal Steeds ; Eegimental Band ; Eequisites of Royal 
Personages ; Siamese, Arakanese, and Shan Princes. 

, Eoyal Guards ; Ministers’ daughters ; Xotables’ daughters ; the Corona- 
tion White Umbrella ; Princesses ; Ensigns of Eoyalty ; Eoyal Palan- 
quin. * 

. Eoyal Guards ; Royal Carriage ; Eoyal Steed ; attendants on the King 
and Queen ; Eoyal physicians ; attendants of the Harem. 

. Rearguard — 1st Battalion; part of Infantry of 2nd Battalion. 

. Rearguard— 2nd Battalion ; 3rd Battalion : Infantry and horse. 

. Rearguard — elephants of 3rd Battalion : 4th Battalion. 

. Rearguard— 5th Battalion; part of Infantiy of 6th Battalion. 

. 6th Battalion. End of Pageant. 


— A Burmese battalion or regiment consisted of four units 1st infantiy , *iid cavalrT , 3id 
WP.r-char3ots and 4th elephants, according to the division so veil knovn from Pali writings. This is 
the order followed in the following plates for each regiment. The Pageant consisted, fir&t, of artillery, 
followed by six Battalions, called the Vanguard Battalions ; then came the Eoyal Guard Eegiments 
followed by what was called the six Eearguard Battalions. 
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PLATE VIII . 

Continuation of the two previous plates. On the left, in two lines, eight 
.propitious white Koyal steeds, each led by a groom in gala dress. Inime- 
•diately behind the horses, is a regimental band, consisting of drums and trum- 
3)ets; they herald the approach of the King. Close behind the band on the 
right (top) and left (bottom) come two jingals or small guns, carried each by 
two foreigners. Behind these come from forty to fifty men carrying requisites 
‘.of royal personages ; each object is carried on a square board on the shoulders 
of four bearers. On each side of the horses, regimental band and bearers, is 
a line of Siamese, Arakanese and Shan princes, also ministers and officials, each in 
court dress and holding a fan; there is nothing in the apparel and dress to 
•distinguish them ; the middle line consists of spearmen and bowmen, and the 
mext line near the fences, of Eoyal Body-guards with muskets. These last 
two belong to several companies whose native names are given. On each side, 
without the fences, two officers on horseback. 
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PLATE IX. 

Xow follow, in tiie middle on tlie left, eight girls, in two ranks ot four ; those 
in the front rank are min sters"" daughters, each carrying a golden vase ; the 
four in the other rank are notables’ daughters and each carries a silver vase ; 
the four figures before the girls form part of the requisite-bearers in plate 

\ III. Behind these girls, two court officials one after the other, each carry- 
ing a fan. Immediately behind them comes the Coronation White Umbrella, 
carried by four men. On each side of this Coronation Umbrella and of the 
eight girls on the left are carried eight umbrellas and two fans ; the first 

four on each side are official umbrellas, the four next white umbrellas, the 

two fans on either side may be seen one between the 1st and 2n,d white um- 

brellas, the other between the 3rd and 4th'; the first on the right (top) i**^ 
the best delineated. Behind the Coronation Wliite Umbrella advance 1^ 
princesses in four lines of four. In the first rank, the two in the middle 
carry each a yak’s tail fly-flap, the one on the right carries a peacock feather 
fan, and the one on the left a fan made of palmleaf ; the princess at the riglit 
end of the second row carries a mirror ; the rest of the princesses carry lotus 
flowers. Immediately in front of these. 16 princesses, are two sons of ministers 
carrying each a yak’s tail fly-flap, and immediately between these two and tlie 
Coronation White Umbrella, come five men bearing the ensigns of Ivoyalty, 
that is, begnming from the man on the right : the fly-flap, the sceptre, the 
crown, the wliite umbrella (which seems to be closed) and the sandals. 
Behind the 16 princesses comes the Boyal Palanquin, borne by 120 bearers,, 
behind it come four men each carrying a forked prop to support the 
palanquin when not in motion. On the palanquin are seated four priii- 
ces:^es, Ihe Xing should be represented in the palanquin ; the text says 

not mg^ about him, but that he was there is shown clearly enough by the 
oronation Lmbrella and the five ensigns of Eoyalty preceding it. The King, 
wa.. not repmsented as a sign of respect to such an august personage. On 

j \ ^ ^ f I^oyal Palanquin are four officers of the Royal Guards bearing 

+f i®ft of these are 11 musketeers representing the 30 specially 

a ac e o t e person of the King. On each side are three lines; the line 

nearest the fence are musketeers of the Royal Regiment ; then a line of officials, 
swor s and fans, and a line of spearmen and bowmen mixed. 
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PLATE X. 

Continuation of preceding plate. In tlie centre is the Roral Carriage 
•drawn by four horses, it is closed and there is no one in it ; in front of the 
■four horses is a military officer with sword and fan, and immediately before 
him is the minister in charge of the western portion of the Palace, where the 
womenfolk resided. On the left of these two is a royal horse dressed up, 
says the text, like the fabulous animal called “ ZdmayV\ a kind of mythical 
flying horse. On the other side is the royal s'teed, richly caparisoned. On 

•either side of the carriage is a minister with an attendant behind him. In 

the middle on the extreme left, are the attendants on the Xing and Queen, 

the royal physicians and the attendants of the harem; they are in four ranks 
of 10 each. The first man on the right of the first rank carries a betel-box in 
imitation of a sheldrake ; the second a small -box with a conical cover ; the 
objects carried by the 3rd and 4th cannot be identified, but they look like 
stands for betel-boxes, the 5th carries a tobacco pipe ; the 6th a pair of 
slippers in the form of a sheldrake ; the 7th a small box ; the 8th a betel- 
box in the form of a garuda ; the 9th a goglet with a conical cover and the 
10th a fan. 

In the 2nd line, the first two men on the right carrying fans, are harem 
attendants ; the next three carry small official umbrellas ; the 6th carries ■ 
lamp with globe; the 7th and 8th carry the crown, weapons, etc., of preceding 
kings in velvet bags ; the last two with fans are harem attendants. 

In the 3rd row, beginning from the right, the 1st, 2nd, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th men are harem attendants; the 3rd man carries a lamp; the 5th and 
'6th are royal physicians with their medicine boxes. 

In the 4th row, from the right, the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th and lOth 

men are attendants in the harem; the 3rd and 4th carry lamps; the objects 
carried by the 5th and 6th cannot be identified. The man behind the 10th 
one, is an attendant on the King and Queen carrying two bejewelled canes 
in a velvet bag on his shoulder. 

The first inward line stretching along the two horses, up and down, some 
•carrying fans and others shields, are at'tendants of the harem. 

The four animals on the right are royal elephants. The three figures on the 
left of (that is below) these elephants and holding a fan are probably officers 
in charge of the royal elephant stables. In front of the royal elephants are 
musketeers three ranks deep with, before them, an officer with sword and 
ian. On both sides near the fences are the usual musketeers. 
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PLATE XI. 

Od the left, the two front lines with round and rectangular .sliulds, are- 
speanren, whose business it was to look after the royal elephants teet if 
wounded; the three figures behind probably are of the Royal Elephant Corps. 
Behind these come a battalion 810 strong, the first of those forming tlie rear- 
guard, with pennons, circular and rectangular shields ; the pennons are yellow.. 
Behind them come five officers with swords, then two lines of men : the 1st 
carrying red pennons, the 2nd bows. Behind these five officers again. Then 
comes a line of 10 men with couleuvrines followed by five men cari-ying wick- 
coils and behind these two lines of musketeers. 

Now come three war-chariots and four elephants ; the two elephants in the 
middle are war-elephants, the other two on the right and left, are to prevent 
the people from rushing in through the fences. Below, near the elephant, is a 
Burmese orchestra with a dancing girl. 

On the right are soldiers six lines deep, whose formation has already been, 
explained in previous plates. 








I^late XI 
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PLATE XII. 

Oh tli(‘ left, tlie last lines of the battalion whose front lines are on the 
previous ])late ; then come three war-chariots with officers on horseback between 
them ; then three war-elephants ; behind the middle chariot, three officers 
followed by their attendants; the elephant on the top and the horseman 
lie, IT it, guard the opening in the fence. 

Tlien comes another battalion 810 strong, formed in ten lines; its com- 
position has been explained in previous plates. On the extreme right, three- 
war-chariots. 
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PLATE Xlll 

On the left., three war-elephants, one officer and attendant, and, on the sides, 
two other elephants and one horseman doing police work. Then comes another 
battalion nine ranks deep and 810 strong, whose description now is unneces- 
sary; three war-chariots, three war-elephants; below, in the right hand corner, 
a police elephant, 
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PLATE XIV. 

Another battalion 810 strong, 13 lines deep ; description as before : the 
'll, 8th,' 11th and 13th line i being officers. Three- 'w^ar-ehariots followed by 
1 hree war-elephants ; up and down an elephant and horse of the police. On the 
right, first half of another and last or rear battalion; seven lines: usual 
description. 
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PUTE XV. 

This is the last pkte. On the Mt, the remaining iviTtVa of the battalion 
on the li^t of the prewts plate. Three war-chariots with attendants ; three 
■officers on horseback with attendants; three war-elq)hants, which bring up the 
rear of the procession. 












INDEX. 


Of the ■page rejermees, Roman numerals refer to the introduction and Arabic numerals refer to the text 

facing the 'plates. 

Acrobats, 27, 4, 6. 

Art, Burmese became sensibly infiuenced by western models and teclinique, 27, i. 

, distracted state of the country impeded the progress of the Burmese of painting, 27. i. 

Army, information about the formation and the names of the battalions constituting the small 
at Mandalay under Mindon is given in the Burmese legend at the bottom of the plates, 

I 


27, ii. 

the standing 


at the capital, 27, ii. 


Artillery consists of small old model guns and of jingak and culverins, 27, ii. 
Cavalry consists of about 2,500 horses, 27, ii. 


Bupperin (Bort), the City of Mandalay within the waEs called the Shwe-myo-daw (Grolden City) 
in Burmese times is, since the British occupation in 1885, known as , 27, ii. 

Elephants, a master-piece of Burmese drawing, 27, i. 

French, descendants of colonists served the artillery in king Mindon’s army, 27, ii. 

Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Vol. II, Part I referred to, 27, ii, note 1, 

Horse, not quite happily executed in Burmese paintings, 27, i. 

Kon-Bhaung-Zet-Rajavan, Burmese chronicle of the Alaungpaya dynasty ; it gives a short 
account of the Kyauktawgyi, 27, ii, note 2. 

Kyauktawgyi, image of Buddha carved at Mandalay out of a huge block of white marble brought 
from the Sa-gyin quarry, 27, ii. 

^ image (marble) of Buddha placed in a small temple near the foot of the Manda- 


lay Hill, 27, i. 

^ a short account of the — — is found in two Burmese chronicles, 27, ii. 

Let-We-Gyaung, Burmese name meaning literally “Left Course” given to a regiment which 
had to march on the left when occasion required, 27, 7. 

Let-Ya-Gyaung, Burmese name meaning literally “ Right Course ” given to a regiment which 
had to march on the right when occasion required, 27, 7. 

Mandalay, British occupation of in 1885, 27, ii. 

^ Headquarters of the Burmese standing army, 27, ii. 

Mandalay Hill, situated at tiie north-east corner outside the walls of the Golden City now 
known as Fort Dufferin. It is 832 feet in height commanding the whole of the town of 
Mandalay and many miles of the surrounding country, 27, i and ii. 

Mandalay-Ra JAVAN, Burmese chronicle of the two last reigns of the Alaungpaya dynasty 
it gives a short account of the Kyauktawgyi, 27, ii, note 2. 

Manipur, horsemen from were distinguished from others by their pecuHar Kaga- or cobra- 

headdress, 27, 2. 

Marshall, Sib John, Director-General of Archaeology ia India, 27, i. tt ii. 

Mindon, King, erected the small temple containing the Kyauktawgyi Image. He was the 
founder of Mandalay and the builder of the Palace therein, 27, ii. 



- INDEX. 

JIIXBOX, Kixo, left tie Golden Palace to dedicate the Kyauktawgyi at Mandalay, 27, I. 

(1853-78) the last Hng but one of Burma, 27, i. 

Min-Wun-Kala-Byo, Foreign legion of King Mindon, 27, 7. 

. • i'+,a..oiiTT ■NTnrfli Tavov ’ mveii to a .Burmese rciiiuieiit.. 

MYAt^-DAWE, native name meanmg literally JNortU lavoy ■ 

It was so eaUed because the men constituting it originally were from lavoN- mul had a 
nortli "^viiig of the Palace assigned to them^^ 27, 8* 

MYAUK-ilAEABiN, native name meaning HteraUy “north Marabin " (or Slayapin) given to a IuhIv 
of Burmese troops levied from Mayapin, a village in the Madaya Townshi[> and Buh-tli vi- 
sion of Mandalay District. They were called Myauk (north) Marabin because they had to 
live on the north side of the Palace, 27, 8. 

Myo-Wun, Governor of the City (Mandalay), 27, 1. 

NaGA, a cobra; the headdress of the horsemen from Manipur was in the form of a enbra. 27, 2. 

Nyayng-Ywe, a state in the Central Division of the Southern Shan States, 27, ii. 

Orchestea, Burmese , 27, 4, 7, 12. 

, Siamese , 27, 3, 5. 

, Talaing , 27, 4. 

Palace, King Mndon left his at Mandalay on the 16th of May 1805 to dedicate t Im .iv_\';ink" 

tawgyi Image, 27, i. 

Parabaie, Burmese folding book of varying size, which was commonly used in Burma, It 
consists of paper made from the bark of a species of daphne, ■which is agglutinaii'd into a 
kind of pasteboard and blackened with a paste of charcoal. It is then folded i>a(vkwafd 
and forward and written on with a steatite pencil, 27, i and ii, 

, contains the representations of the pageant of King Mindon, 27, i. 

Poriugtjese, descendants of colonists served the artillery in King Mindon’s army, 27, ii. 

Pattay , Burmese piano consisting of twenty-two to twenty-five pieces of iron or l>ariihoo 
suspended in the form of an inverted arc, in a wooden case, 27, 4. 

Sa-G-yty Quarry, a hill some twenty-four miles to the north of Mandalay, BOvS :fet‘t liigii, and 
famous for its beautiful white marble, 27, ii, 

"Sawbwa, a Shan Chief, 27, ii. 

Shwe-Myo-Da-w, Golden City, i.e., Mandalay within the walls, which, since tlie BritiHli occu- 
pation in 1885, is known as Fort Dufferin, 27, ii. 

Shwe-Pyj-Yan-Aung, Burmese appellation meanmg literally “ Golden City Victory ” given to 
the Burmese lancers, 27, 2, 

Shwe-Pthi-Zo, Alderman of the city (Mandalay) who had in his charge a gong comjilctcly gilt 
called the Shwe-pyi-zo gong, which was beaten and carried before him whenever he went 
to and came back from the PoHce Court, of which he was one of the ofiicer.s, 27, I . 

SwTNHOE, Mr. R. C. J., Owner of the original paintings, 27, i. 

— , The parabaih, containing the representations of the pageant of King 

ilmdon belongs to , 27, i. 

native meaning Utetally “South Tavoy ” given to a Bnt.nose reghuent. 
It was BO caned because tie men constituting it oxiginaUy were from Tavoy and bad a south 
wmg of the Palace assigned to them, 27, 8. 

the Eoyal Body-gu«& were caUed the , meaning “ Great Warriors". 27, 7. 

Thwe-ihauk-ovi. Snbordmate Mditary officer who was in command of fifty men 27 3 

Twe-uet-wb B^ese name meaning literally “ Ywe-Left " given to the Left wkg ’of a regi- 
men . the troops ’titch were drawn probably from Ywe-su, a village in the 

Madaya Townslup and Sub-divrsion of Mandalay District, north-east of Thalwinbyt, 27. 7. 
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YwE-LET-YA, Burmese uame meaning literallj “ Yv^re Bight” given to the Eight Wing of a 
regiment, the troops composing which were drawn probably from Ywe-sn, a village in the 
Madaya Township and Sub-division of Mandalay District, north-east of Thalwinbyu, 
27, 7. 

Zamayi, a kind of mythical flying horse, 27, 11. 
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FOREWORD. 


iii6 p6riis8)l of B> drSiHLE HEincd. -^sc}uxTy(zchiidcbn(ini by SaktibbadjEj itinc t;o iti6 by 
Mr. K. V. Subrahinanya Aiyar, Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, and its 
similarity with the thirteen Trivandrum plays led me to study the authoriip of the 
latter, which have been hitherto ascribed to Bhasa, known as one of the oldest and 
most renowned playwrights of India. The present paper is the result of that study, 
which demolishes the structure fondly built by the distinguished discoverer and 
editor of these plays and his followers. 

It is a painful task to destroy the cherished theory of another, but it appeared to 
me that the misleading arguments hitherto advanced in favour of Bhasa’s author- 
ship required exposition, and I regret this could not be done without giving promi- 
nence to the destructive method, which is generally unpleasant. I admit the value 
of the contributions which various scholars have made towards the solution of this 
very difficult problem, and I do not claim that my thesis finally settles the question* 
I have merely hinted at the source of these plays with the hope that it will evoke a fur- 
ther a, na lysis of the situation, leading to the discovery of the real author. 

I am extremely grateful to Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., Litt. D., F.S.A., 
Dii-ector General of Archseology in India, whose keen interest for augmenting the cause 
of Oriental learning and kind appreciation of my humble labours have induced him to 
publish this thesis as a memoir in the Archaeological series. I am no less indebted to 
Dr. Sten Konow of Kristiania (OSLO) and to my life-long friend Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal of the Central Provinces, both of whom read over my paper and ofiered 
valuable criticism which enabled me to revise a part of it so as to strengthen the 
arguments put forward by me. 

HlRAhTANDA SABTRl. 

Fbknhill, the Nilgiris : 

The 8th November 1924. 
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bhasa and the authorship of the 

THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 


TN 1912 Mr. Ganapati SSstri of Trivandnun announced the discoTery of thirteen 
^ plays which were ‘neither seen nor heard of before.' He edited them very 
carefully and published them in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which called forth 
high commendation from Sanskrit scholars not only in India but in Europe and Ame- 
rica as well. Although the Mss. mentioned no author, he ascribed them to Bhasa, 
the renowned ancient playwright of India and gave his reasons which satisfied many 
Sanskritists, who accepted his theory, except a few like Dr. Barnett in Europe and Mr. 
Bhattanatha Svami in India. The latter raised a discordant voice, but their oppo- 
sition was lost in the whirlwind of approbation of a novelty, which at once struck the 
imagination .rather than the discretion of the discoverer's followers. Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar has very recently given an exhaustive bibhography in one of his 
articles entitled “Studies in Bhasa” in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society J where he has mentioned all that had so far appeared on 
the subject both in favour of and against the view first propounded by the editor and 
discoverer of the plays. All this time I was myself a believer in the Bhasa theory, 
and it was only this year that my faith was rudely shaken by the perusal of a drama 
named Ascharyachuddmani, written by Saktibhadra (said to have been a contem- 
porary of Sankaracharya, the great philosopher of India). This drama, which 
was partly published some years ago at Cahcut with a Sanskrit comnientary 
and is fairly well known in the Kerala country, exhibited so marked a 
resemblance to some of the thirteen plays which have been attributed to Bhasa that 
I was led to examine the various points raised in support of the Bhasa theory. 
This investigation has convinced me that the theory is impregnated with a defect 
which Sanskritists call ativydpti. It is, therefore, untenable. The (j^uestion is not 
only important from a literary point of view, but it has a special bearing on 
archeological studies as well. I am, therefore, tempted to traverse what maybe 
called a beaten track and place the result of my investigation before scholars with 
the hope that it will tend to remove the delusion that has been working upon us fo? 
the long period of twelve years, 

\ ' . . — — — — 5 ^ ^ 

i 1922-23, pp 23lff. 



2 BHASA AND THE AUTHORSHIP OP THE THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

At the outset I propose to give a summary of what has been adduced in favour of 
the Bhai theory as the and thereafter to examine it m the light ot my 

Study of the whole problem. Mr. Gauapati gastri’s arguments torin the basis and the 
mainstay of this view, the language question and sundry other points being adduced 

as additional supports. His chief reasons are the following . . . , 

I All tlie 13 plays stow a close resemblance to one another ui the language em- 

ployed and the method of expressing the ideas. 

(а) They, as a rule, begin with the stage direction ^i*cy*cr fTcT*. 

and then introduce the 7 yiQ, 7 iQcil(i~sljoliOi or benedictory stanza. 

(б) Instead of the word prastdvand they use the term sthdpaml. 

(c) The ndtct’koiSi written by Kalidasa and other dramatists of a later date ineii" 

tion in the prologue, according to the canons of Bharata, the author of 
the play and some of his works in terms of praise. The Trivandrum 
plays do not exhibit this feature. 

(d) The Bliamtavdhyam or closing sentence in these plays is written in a way 

which is different from that of similar stanzas found in other* dramas. 

These facts would show that the author of the Trivandrum plays was one a,nd the 
same, and he lived prior to the writers like Kalidasa, who had to follow certain cano- 
nical injunctions with regard to their compositions, which did not come into force 
during his time. 

II. Yamana, Dandin, Bhamaha and other rhetoricians have quoted these plays 
which, therefore, must have been written prior to the time when these authorities 
fiourished- 

III. Tradition ascribes the authorship of a play named Svapyiavasa-mdaUd to 
Bhasa. One of these plays bears that appellation. Therefore, it must be the work of 
Bhasa. Again, as aU these plays closely resemble each other, in all probability, they 
were written by one and the same author, that is to say, because one of them, namely, 
Svapnavdsavadatta was composed by Bhasa, the rest must have also been written by 
him. 

I\ . These plays are characterised by an intensity of rasa or sentiment, a marvel- 
lously exquisite flow of language and an all-round grace of poetical elegance such as 
is to be met with in the works of ancient rishis like Valmiki and Vyasa. Therefore, 
their author also was a similar rishi and an ancient writer, who lived long before Kali- 
dasa and other playwrights, when Sanskrit was a spoken language. 

\ . The author of these plays has used archaic forms of words which are not in ac- 
cordance with the aphorisms of Panini and are, therefore, apaprayogas or solecisms. 
Kotwithstanding this fact, Kalidasa and other standard writers imitated him, adapt- 
mg his language and ideas, for they looked upon him as a riskl Therefore, he pre- 
ceded not only these writers hut even Panini, the great grammarian. Moreover , 
Kalidasa speaks of Bhasa as an ancient writer. Obviously, therefore, the Trivandrura 
plays which were composed by Bhasa, must have been written long before Kalidasa. 
, of Kautilya^ a verse is found which must be a quotation 

or PratijhdyaugandTmrdyam, where it occurs in the fourth 


^ Adhi k a* 10, Adhyaya 3* 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OP THE THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 


, play and, consequently, of the whole series must 

have lived before Kautilya, the great politician of ancient India. 

. iiote, which appeared in the Journal^ of the Royal 

Aszahc bociety some two years ago, has supplemented these arguments to some ex- 
tent. His arguments may be summed up like this :-(i) Bhasa is an ancient ..Hter. 
As we learn from authorities like Bana or Bajasekhara, he composed several plays 
{natakachahra). One of them was named Smpmtvdsamdatta. If the Trivandrum play 
of this designation is not the work of Bhasa, the author has plagiarised*^ the title. 
The known facts, however, show that this is an impossibility in as much as Sanskrit nd- 
tahas have distinct titles even if they are plagiaristic, e.g., the MahdndtaJca, the Chd- 
rudatta or the MrichcMialcatikd.. So in all probability this is the very play which was 
composed by Bhasa himself, (ii) The Trivandrum Vdsavadattd was in the ninth cen- 
tury a famous play, which was quoted by Vamana in the Kdvydlahhdrasutravritti. 
A work of this name is mentioned by Abhinavagupta in his Bharatandtyavedavivriii 
and in the Dhvanydlolcalochana. Yet we are never told that there were two 
famous dramas of this name.' This circumstance also would point towards the same 
conclusion, (iii) The Trivandrum plays were famous in. the seventh century A. D., 
perhaps even before, as Bhamaha refers to the PratijndyaugatidJiardyana. Abhinava- 
gupta names the Daridrachdrudatta and Vamana quotes not only the Svapnavdsava- 
daltd, but the PratijndyaugandJiardyana and the Clidrudatta also. If the author of 
these works is not Bhasa, he is quite unknown. It is hardly likely that he suppressed 
his own name with a view to father his works upon Bhasa. (iv) All these plays are not 
only similar in structure, style and matter worthy of a master-mind, like that of Bhasa, 
but impress us by their freshness and vigour evincing a direct derivation from the'epics’. 
This fact combined with the circumstance that a good deal of borrowing from these 
plays is to be seen in the works of Kalidasa would lead to the inference that their author 
lived long before the latter. 

Besides these arguments, much has been made of the Prakrit of these dramas to 
support the Bhasa theory. Dr. Wilhelm Printz in his pamphlet, named Bhasa’ s Prakrit'^, 
has worked out this point in detail. So also Drs. Sukthankar and Banerji as well as 
other scholars in their respective contributions. Instances Hke those of the accusa- 
tive plural masculine in dni found in the edicts of Asoka and the plays of Asvaghosha 
have been elicited from these dramas as unmistakable evidences of their high anti- 
quity. Yet another argument is brought forward in favour of the theory. It is this. 
The first few acts of the famous play called Mrichchlmkatikd and one of the Trivandrum 
plays namely Chdrudatta, closely resemble each other and are almost identical. Dr. 
Georg Morgenstierne has very carefully worked out this point and brought out all 
the identical passages of these two plays in his tfher das Terhdltnis zwisclien CarudatM 
und Mricchakatm. His comparison leads us to the conclusion, which is rather i^- 
sistible, that one must be the copy of the other. Those who are committed to the 
Bhasa theory hold that the MrichchhahaUTca is only an amplification or adaptation 
of the Chmudarn. According to these scholars K^dasa only borrowed ideas and 


Leipzig i^L 


1 1922 ; pp. 79-83* 
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BHASA AND THE AUTHOESHIP OE THE THIRTEEN TRIVANTDETJM PLAYS. 

expressions from some of the Trivandmm plays, but the author of the MrielicUmha- 
incorporated entire acts of one of these dramas into his work and credited them 
to himself The is a fairly old natoto. The Chariidatm which forms 

the basis of it, must be considerably older and so it must be the work of Bhasa. Fur- 
ther, some of the scholars holding this view quote from the HarsTiac/ianta^ the follow- 
ing verse in support of tlie tlieory 

te ] 5 Jl§,s 3 , gained, as mucli splendour l^y iiis pl&ys witli introductions cspolven. by tlie 
manager, full of various characters, and furnished with startling episodes, as he would 
have done by the erection of temples, created by architects, adorned with several 
stories, and decorated with banners/^ ^ 

They say that the epithets applied to Bhasa here and in other Sanskrit works can 
be very fittingly used for the author of the Trivandrum plays. Jayadeva in the Pra- 
sanTutTaghava speaks of Bhasa as the laugh of poetry (Shdso Jidscch). Vakpati in 
his Gaudavaho calls him “ friend of fire ” {J alana-mitte) , on which Dr. A. Bcrriedale Keith 
seems to lay great stress in his work The Sanskrit Drama in its Origin, Develop- 
ment, Tlieory and Practice”, which has very recently come out.^ In the Chapter 
which he has devoted to Bhasa he seems to have merely repeated what has been adduced 
by other scholars in support of the hypothesis without adding anything new, except 
a few rather dogmatic assertions or sweeping remarks against the opi)onents. To 
Tiim the arguments and evidence brought forward so far to disprove Bliasa’s author- 
ship are all inconclusive and inadequate. 

The above arguments have been very recently supplemented by Mr. Gamapati 
Sastri by a contribution to the 0 / iJAe where he claims a 

final triumph for his pet theory (see pp. 668-9 of the October No. for .1924). In that 
note, he extracts some passages from the and the SringdraprakaSa, which 

mention the Svap^iavdsavadattd byname and one of them quotes a verse etc. 

which is actually found in the Trivandrum Svapnandtalca. He is so elated with 
these discoveries that he exclaims : — “ Had I obtained these before, tl.erc would not 
have been the slightest discussion over my view that Bhasa was the author of this 
Svapnavdsavadattd (meaning the Trivandrum Svapnandtakam} . Luckily nvy o]>i- 
nionhasnow been vindicated.” This is, I believe, the sum total of what has been said 
and argued in favour of the Bhasa theory. 

Let us now see how far these arguments can hold good. The first pohit requir_ 
ing consideration is the circumstance that the Trivandrum plays begin with the entry 
of a sufrad^aro and, therefore, on the authority of Bana, should be attributed to Bhasa- 
This argument will at once lose its force when we find that in Southern India, at least 
there are several ndtakas which similarly begin with the entry of a suiradhdra or stage- 
director hut were certainly not written by Bhasa. One of such works, as was pointed 
out by Dr. Barnett long ago^, is the Mattavildsaprahasdna, a highly interestine farce 

11 . 15 . ' 

® Translation by Cowell & TbojAas, p. 3. 

® Oxford, Clarendon Press 1924. 

« J. R. A. S. 1919, pp. 233-4. 
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BHASA AND THE ADTHOESHIP OP THE THIETEEN TEIVASDEUM PLAYS. 

which was composed by the PaDava tog Mahendravifaama. the son and successor of 
Simhavishnu, who flourished m the first quarter of the 7th century A. D. The second 
play showing the same characteristics is the AicUn/acM^anuim of Saktibhadra, which 
has been mentioned above. The third drama coming under this categorv is the 
KalyamsaugamdUka of Nilakantha.i Other dramas showing the same feaiure are 
the Ta'patlsamvaram and the SubAadrddhmiunjaya, both of which were written 
by Kiilasekharavarmman, a Kerala king of about the 11th century A. D. We further 
notice that these dramas use the term sthdpand instead of prastdimid. Other in- 
stances wHl be supplied by the PadmaprdhJiritaka of Sudraka, the Bhurtadtmam- 
vMa of Isvaradatta, the Ubhaydhhisdrihd of Vararuchi, and the PddaiddituM of 
byaniilaka which have already been published. Moreover, we find that the A .irhnrya- 
chuddmo/Vii introduces itself with the words® dye hinnu hlialu mayi vijnd'panavyayTe 
4abda iva sruyate etc., just as some of the Trivandrum plays do." These facts conclu- 
sively show that it is wrong to draw conclusions from the way in which the prologues 
■of some of these plays were written. As some of the works I have mentioned were 
probably composed in the South, it would appear likely that this was only a iaill 
or habit of the ddJcshindtyas or southerners of the period. No stress could, 
therefore, be laid on it in the matter of ascribing certain works to a siecial 
.author, in view of diherent writers having adopted the same mode of starting 
their j^lays with the words etc. The view held by Dr. Banerji that it 

was Bhasa who introduced the change for the fixst time and, therefore, Bana 
•characteri/ied his wor.ks as begun by a sutmdJidra can hardly commend itself, 
when we remember what Visvanatha has stated about the point in the SdMtya- 
darpaoy^,. He says® that in ancient manuscripts the ndiidl verses, like Veddnieshu^ 
etc., are found written after the words ndndyante sutradJidraJt. This clearly demonstrates 
tha,t it was only a .method of writing. Visvanatha must have seen old manuscript 
cox^ies of the VilcramorvaM and other plays where the benedictory verses were 


^ Tiio weakness of the argument, I fancy, has been recognised by Dr. Keith who, ■while reTie^wing Dr. Morgens - 
tier no’s work entitled “tt6er das VerMltnis zwiscken Garudatta uni Mrichchakatika in the Indmn Aniig^ry, 
(Vol. LII, 1923, page 60), says that it would certainly he a non sequitur to conclude that the Tri-randrum plays are 
Bhasa’ s, simply because they are begun by the sutradMra. Though he has modified this remark by sajing that 
owing to this decidedly noteworthy fact the plays are eligible to be considered as Bhasa’s, I think the alivyaptt 
which I have shown vitiates the argument. 

2 In the third session of the All India Oriental Conference held at Madras two more dramas were announced 
which display the same features, but were written by other authors. They are entitled Damaka and Traivihrama 

ifsoe Summary of Pafera, page III). j v j 

3 Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar tells me that he noticed this similarity more than two years ago and worked it 

out in a paper that has not yet come out. Messrs. A. Krishna Pisharoti and K. Rama Pishaxoti have a^^n y 
noted it in their article entitled “Bhasa’s works— are they genuine ? ” where they have printed the who o he 
■prologue and announced their intention of bringing out an edition of this interesting play very soom 

* The UbhaydhhisariM of Vararuchi also gives them. 

® Oh. VI. pp. 279-80, Bombay N. S. 1922 — . 

BWienPlinB: IB: EBfk BBT BTZBrgBT^Bil BfB B^B 

Slim: 

* The first benedictory stanisa of the Vikr<ttnoTvaM» 
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sSahityadarpana, 
p. 273. 


placed after tliis plirase, or to use the expression of Baiia, wliicli began with the sutra- 
dkdra He further says that the insertion of these words after the ndnM means that 
the na^ha proper would start thenceforth. Thus, accordiiig to Visvanatha (who 
though not very old is yet considered to be an authority on sdh itya) , the use of these 
words before or after the nandi becomes immaterial as indicating a peculiarity of any 
particular author. It is true that we are not in possession of the original manuscripts, 
but only of comparatively late copies of these plays, still Visva natlia’s evidence is there, 
and we have no reason to disbelieve it. In this connection it may be ' 




nandd, is not an absolutely necessary commencement, as some plays start without it. 
Sivarama in his commentary^ on the Ndgdnanda has expressly said so in the. words 

That this is so is illustrated by the play called 
Pradgumnahliyudaya which was composed by King Eavivarman of (hdlon, who, 
according to Mr. Ganapati gastri,^ flourished about 1265 A. B. Anotlicr instfineo of this 
kind will be furnished by one of the Trivandrum plays itself, namely, the CliarudaUa, 
which has no 7tdndl at all. It would appear that the actors had some lllnu-ty in chant- 
ing benedictory verses and starting a play. This is, perhaps, what X'isva^natha 
meant when he remarked — 




The question of conformity to the Bharata-vdkyam I would similarly ai, tribute to ju'iic- 
tice or saill only. The Trivandrum plays themselves are not uniform in structure 
with regard to the canons laid down in the BharatmidtycmJsii'a. I doubt- if the. 
author of these dramas was totally unware® of this ^ds^ra, judging from tlie Avords of 
the vidushaka addressed to the cheti in one of these plays called Ammdmkft', t-liough 
Bharata is not named there. 

Nor will the other points raised in this connection such as the omission <vf the 


author's name, the description of certain scenes not allowed by Bharata u,nd the ab- 
sence of the Bharata-vdkyam help us in upholding the theory, friie mention of the 
author or his praise in the introduction is what is called frarocliand, wliicli is meant 
to attract the audience. If an author has to make his reputation, he ma.y not mention 
his name till his fame has been established, or he may be taking some lilierty wiib re- 
gard to these points in not following Bharata for some local reasons, siudi a.s the ta-ste 
of the time, etc. In any case these are not the only plays whicli. possess tlies(> cha-rac- 
teristics. There are others which have now been published and displa-y simila r fciitvires. 
Of the four Bhamis mentioned above only the Padataditaka gives the na-nu; of the 
author in the stMpand, not the rest. I am further supported by'another old woi-k that 
has recently been brought to our notice. It is a Prahasana entitled B/iaqamdajjuka 
which has ktely been pubbshed in the pages^ of the Journal of the B ihar ami Oriesa Re- 
search Society b^- Professor A. P. Banerji. We are not quite sure of its autborsbip 
or time. According to a stanza found on one of the, manuscripts of this woi'k in the 
ladras Orien tal Manuscripts Library, it is an old coxuposition by a poet called 

^2". S. ^-No*LIX, p.2. ^ 


^ Introduction to the Pradyumnahhyudaya, p, viii, T. S. S. No. VIII. 

2 3>r. Sten Konow thinlcs that there cannot be any doubt that the author 
a clear reference to his work being found on p. 16 of that play. 

* Vo!. X (1924), Parts I and II, pp, i— xxiii. 


the Avimdraha knew Bharata, 
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Bodhayana. The Mamandur inscription of Mahendravarman L a good edition of which 
has recently come out in one of the publications^ of the Indian Archaeological Depart- 
ment, mentions it, though unfortunately the line where the name occurs is verv badly 
mutilated. The name of Vyasa comes before and that of the Mattuvildsa shortlv after 
It, the intervening aJcsJiaras having been obliterated. The MamvaasapraJtasana, 
as already stated, is the work of the accomplished Pallava ruler Mahendravarman. 
"Why both these farces should be named rather one after the other, we have now no 
means to ascertain. But it appears to me that the Bhagavadajjiika was an earlier 
composition and the ITLoittO/vilcisci was modelled after it. The former exposes the ore- 
ceptors of the yoga practices, ridicules the followers of the Sahkhva svstem. the phy- 
sicians and the grammarians of the time as w^ell as the followers of the Buddha. Still, 
its author does not appear to be very severe in his sarcasms, and the persons he has 
introduced are not so degenerate as they are shown in the latter work, namelv, the Mai- 
tavildsa. At any rate the Buddhist monk is not so low as he is in the latter. Sandilya 
of the Bliagamdajjuhi praises Buddha specially for his punctilious care of food — 

and his behaviour towards the lifeless body of the courtesan, or the words® — 


cannot reflect creditably on his personal conduct or the followers of the great Tatha- 
gata of that period. But compare him with the Sakyabhikshu of the Mattavildsa, 
who, while extolling the ^"great teacher” of the age for allowing the hhikshu-sangka 
or community of friars to indulge in various comforts or luxurious ways of life wants 
full liberty wdth women and wine as well. The former exhibits a little restraint, but 
the latter does not. This contrast is marked and would show how low the followers 
of the Buddha must have fallen, when the Pallava king wrote his farce. The piece itself 
does not name its author. Nor does it mention the time when it was written. The 
Bodhayana of the manuscripts spoken of above is, for the present, an unknown writer. 
Therefore, to draw any inference regarding his time we have to depend on the internal 
evidence only. The fact that the farce is mentioned in the Mamandur inscription would 
show that it cannot be later than the end of the 6th or the con^encement of the 7th 
century of the Christian era, or the time of Mahendravikrama^ who flourished abouc 

^ Mr. Sarasvati of the Madras EpigrapMeal office was good enough to send me the following 
verses one of which he found written on a manuscript of the BMgavadajjuka and the other on that of its 
commentaiy in the Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras. Both would show that the farce was compose! y 
a Ka vi called Bodhayana. In one of these verses it is called pralna or old. They respective y run as o ows . 

(1) 1 it n 


In the teansciipt 


The name of the commentator, too, seems to he unknown. 

2 Vol. XLIV I. S., South Indian Inscriptions (Texts), Vol. IV, No. 136, plate in, hne b. 

given here m has been put in place of bh evidently by an oversight- 

® Page XVI. \ T\ t T K n R S Vol. X, p. 90) but remembering the 

* Mr A P Banerii would take it to the 2nd century A. D. (J- - • • •» , ,t i- • - - 4 . 

Mr. A. or. xsane j t j V 4 -t „ tatp it back so ffir on the evidence of “rehgions animosity 

tii]a6 wh.en the Maitavildsct; was written, I doubt if we 

or even archaic forms- « 9 
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600 to 6''>5 A D Further, it would appear that it was in all probability written after 
the MrkhchJiakim. The latter drama like this farce shows no disrespect towards 
Buddhism, although it is clearly a Brahmanical composition, ihe names of some of 
the dramulis personcB in this farce appear to have been taken from the Mrichchlmha- 
iiM. The ajjuM or courtesan in it, for instance, is called Abisantasena after the heroine 

of this drama, so also her servants. 

That the Mattavilasap'aJiasam was Avritten by Mahendravarman is too well 
knoAvm to be proved. In any case the BhagmadajjuM can very Avell be relegated to 
a period prior to that of Eana. It begins with the s€it'ictdliS'')ci and does not mention 
the author either in the introduction or elsewhere. Its intiodiic'tiion is called 
sthapand and not pastdmnd, and it has no general prayer or the BJ/cmda-vakyam, 
such as we see in later dramas. It uses old Prakrit forms as is shown beloiv. In ad- 
dition to all this it has introduced a scene which is not permitted to be staged, — I mean 
the death of the Ajjuka— by Bharata or the rhetoricians who followed liis canons. 
Besides this, the ten species of plays enunciated in this piece are, to some extent, differ- 
ent from those mentioned by these rhetoricians. The Ydrehdmriga and also the 
UtsrisJtiiM, as Prof. Banerji has already noticed, do not appear to be known to 
them. Visvanatha gives TJlldpya as one of the eighteen uponipadias or minor dramas 
counting the Ndtaka and the Prakaranu among the ten varieties of a. rupaka or 
drama. The Bhagavadajjuka names Salldpa along with the Pmlxmma a.mong the 
ten species which it considers to have come out of the ’Ndtalni’ and the Prakarmja 
form of the drama. This would show that the author of the farce followed th,e la,ws of 
dramaturgy, which were somewhat difierent from those laid down in the cnirreiit 
Natyasdstra of Bharata. In other words he followed a different scliool or system cur- 
rent in his time. That he could not have lived before Bharata is elear from the play 
itself, as I have remarked already. Besides, the non-observance of Bharata’s rules does 
not necessarily indicate that the writer was older than one who observed those rules. 

As to the argument based on the Bharata-vdkyam, I might add that the Trivan- 
drum plays are not uniform in this respect. Some of them have colophons or closing 
stanzas which are difierent from those in the rest. The so-called SvapnmidJMka and 
the Bdlachanta have imam sdgamparyantdm, etc., the PratijfMymigandhardyao;^a, 
the Avimdraka and the AbhisJieJcandpikah.Si've hJiavantvarajaso gdvah, etc., with imutn- 
api maMm, etc., at the end. Three of these plays, namely, the Karnabkdra, the Chd- 
rudaita and the play of the “unknown"’ name have no Bhamta-vdkyam at all. Besides, 
it is to be observed that the customary or usual phrase with which a Sanskrit ncitaka 
would close is to be seen in some of these plays. The Bdlacharita, for instance, has 

I H 5351: l .... 

etc. 

The Avimdraka has — 

TIT^: etc. 


1 
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and on showing that some of these plays hape got a BUrata-v&ya. Here it would 
he interesting to point out that the four BUnm (OIu^tuMdnl) spoken of above, exhibit 
practically the same feature. The Padmd^Shhritaka of Sudraka and the Pa,hl,l- 
d^taka ol Syaniilaka have no Bharatavahyam. The DJmrtavimsamvada of Isvai:.- 
datta and the UbhaydbJiisdrikd of Vararuchi end in stanzas which are not di^dmilar 
to some of the concluding verses of the Trivandi'um ndtakas, for the former has 
^3RT«7fTT trrg ii 

and the latter tdfrf II 

Therefore, the arguments adduced to prove that these plays were written before 
the Bharatandtyasdstm'^ was composed fall flat on the ground having no force in them. 

The second argument, which is, apparently, the mainstay of the Bhasa theory 
seems to be the title of one of these plays. Although some of the manuscripts consulted 
by M.r. Ganapati Sastri gave the name of Sva'pnandtcbkayn to the drama, yet it was rather 
presumed that the real designation was Sva'pnavdsavadattd. It has now been clearly 
shown that it is so because Bhojadeva in the 11th century and Saradatanaya in the 12th 
century knew this ndtaka by that name. Mr. Ganapati Sastri in his note which he has 
contributed to the last October number of the Royal Asiat ic Society’s Journal^ (pp. 668- 
869) feels so jubilant over this discovery of his that he would now dispense with all 
the arguments as unnecessary and consider the question as finally settled. Dr. Thomas 
too has placed much reliance on this designation as noticed before. The futility of 
such a reasoning would be clear, if we remember what Professor Sylvain Levi has 
stated in his highly interesting article which appeared last year in the Journul 
Asiatique and to which attention has now been drawn by Dr. Barnett in his note in 
the Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society.^ Ramachandra and Gunachandra in their 
Ndttjadar'pana quote a verse from a Sva'pnavdsavadattd ascribed by them to Bhasa, 
and describe the situation in which it occurs, “hut neither of these can be traced in 
the Trivandrum play. Sagaranandm m his BatalcailakslianaTatna'kx}§a quotes a. 
passage from a Sva'pnavasavadattay which does not agree with the Trivandrum text. 
Turther, as I have shown below and as is recognised by Mr. Ganapati Sastri himself, 
Abhinavagupta quotes a verse in his commentary on the Dhvanydloha, namely, Dhvan- 
ydlolcalochana from a Svapnavdsavadattd, which is not to be found in the Trivandrum 
ndiaka of that name. It will be too much to expect from imagination that aU these 
ancient authors were “grievously mistaken” in attributing their quotations to Bhasa 
or the Svapnavdsavadattd. Obviously therefore, the Trivandrum play cannot be 
the Svaprtavdsavadattd of Bhasa and there must have been at least two dramas of 
that name That one and the same name was given by Sanskrit authors to difierent 
works is demonstrated by. the fact that there were at least two Katydruzsaugandktkas^ 

/ V V, 1 ^ fnnt note) hold that Bharata is older and the writer of the Trivandrum 
1 Some, however (see a ove^ arguments based on the prologues or the oonoluding stanzas of these plays 

plays knew his daatra. > oircumstance that these dramas introduce scenes which are not allowed 

would be self-contradictory, ^ or canon 

by Bharata will only support my view that their writer foUowed a difierent school or canon. 

a n ftivfi While correcting the proofs I found that this interesting point has been further investi- 

D rf <£ 1924-2S. pArt I. pp. 85 H.). Di. Jf.W. Thom» (J. S. A. 

^lm pp ioo!I)‘^"Me.vo»ritome.tth..rg»m«tofProf.IA.ribatIdoPrt 
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authorship of the thirteen TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 


-0 7 7 -7 1 Tt. i-his connection it looks interesting to observe that iSakti- 

and tvro Balachantas^ t^dition was a contemporary of gankaracliarya the Great, 
bliadra. ealled UnmadavdsavadaOS and has not yet been 

composed a Tcavya atp almost synonymons. The name 

■fonorl out The term unmada and svapna are a . ^ ^ • -i +■ 

’TLc-’Is appued to both the dfisya and composibons. On this oonsnlerataon 

on^rUtel to thinh o£ the probable identity of 

rd°^t^dlv bear more’ thfn one appellation and the fact that the manuscripts ot the 

are found along with those of some of the Trivandrum nata.kas, 
f a Xtceto the catalogue of manuscripts in the Madras Library would show.- 
To give some details in regard to what I have stated above, I may reter to 
Sarvananda. an author of about the 12th century A. D., who m his commentary on the 
Xamalinmmiiasancs of Amarasimha gives clear evidence of Bhasa s Svapnavasava- 
daltd being diflerent from the Trivandrum play. This has already been noticed by 
Bbattanatha Svami,^ who has givea a very interesting qnota,tion from a work called 
Tapasavatsaraja in support of this inference. Mr. Ganapati gastri, too, has recognised 
this evidence. He has, however, tried to explain it away by proposing another reac - 
ing. Sarvananda^ says : — 

f^f^: tusTTl i am aPSPawtstaJi; i faala: 

^w?*reTiar*5saw i area- 

‘The marriage of PadmaYat! is an instance of arthasringdra or selfish love, but that of 
Yasavadatta as described in the Svapnavasavadatta is a case of kdmasrtiu/dra. 
the Svapnavdsavadattd of the Trivandrum series does not give an account of Vatsaraja’s 
marriage with Yasavadatta. Surely, then, the Svapnavdsavadattd referred to by Sai- 
vananda must have been a difierent work altogether. Here it might be said that 
Ahhinavagupta’s mention of the play in the words 

will favour the identification of the Trivandrum drama with the ancient Svapnavdsa- 
vadattd for, in the Trivandrum ndtaJca we do find Padmavatl sporting with a ball 
although there is not much of krtdd in it. But this fact has to be considered 
along with others. The Trivandrum drama could have been written after the 
real Svapnavdsavadattd of Bhasa, which is still to he found out. The story being the 
same there could be several versions of it, and an incident might have been, described 
in some or all of them. On the other hand, it seems to be pretty certain that 
according to Ahhinavagupta himself the Trivandrum play cannot he the Svap- 
navasavadattd^ to which he has referred, for it does not contain the quotation which he 
expressly states as taken from the latter. To illustrate the remark made by Ananda- 
vardhana in the BhvanydloTca that authors sometimes pay more attention to figures 
than to rasa or the sentiment in the composition — 

^ Mr. Ganapati Sastrl, Introduction to the Svdpnavasavadattd p. sxiv. 

® See Nos. 12492 -12493. 

^ Ind, Ant, I916/pp. 189-195. 

^ T. S- S. No. NXXYIII, p. 1. 147. 

® In the same way the DaridracTtarudatidi alluded to by Abhinavagiipta may not necessarily be the Chdru* 
datia o£ the Trivandrum series. 
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But thib yers^ as lias already been recognised by tbe editor and other scholars, d<Sriiot 
occur m the Trivandrum play at all. One would make bold to say that it could not 
have occuiied there, as it suits neither the Vasavadatta nor the Padmavati of that 
drama. Apparently, as Bhattanatha Svami has already remarked, it speaks of love 
which sprang up all at once at the first sight of a lady. Vasavadatta as introduced in 
the^lrivandrum play was wedded long before and Padmavati was only offered to Vat- 

saraja, wdio did not woo her at all. This is shown by the answer which the nurse gave 
to VasavadattiS.^ — 


I I 

f^wr i 

This negative evidence is too strong to be lightly passed over and would go a long way 
to contiadict the Bhasa theory. Br. Thomas in his note, alluded to above, says 
that the verse is found in the Kdvydnuidsana of Hemachandra, with obviously correct 
opening svanchita. But even in this form it is not to be met with in the play. Were 
it actually found there, I am afraid, that alone would not suffice for proving its author- 
ship by Bhasa. It could have stood there as a mere quotation from the ancient Bhasa 
and as such it would merely show the Trivandrum drama as a later production. 

I may note here that in summarising the 'purva-'paksha I have referred to Mr. Gana- 
pati Sastri’s new discoveries under No. 6 or miscellaneous arguments, because they 
came to my notice at a late stage. They really form part of the second argument and 
I ought to have dealt with them there. Keeping in view what has already been 
stated by Professor Sylvain L4vi in his learned article “ Deux Noumax Traites de Dra- 
maturgie Indienne in the Journal Asiatique ® referred to above, I really wonder why 
so much importance has been given to tbe references found in the Bhavagrahasa and 
the Sfingdraprahaia. After all what do these references show 1 I doubt if they prove 
anything beyond this, that to. the authors of the above-mentioned works, viz., Sara- 
datanaya and Bhojadeva, who according to Mr. Ganapati Sastri, flourished in the 12th 
and llth centuries A. D. respectively, the Trivandrum play was known, as it is now, 
under the name of Sva'pnavdsavadattd. But how would it follow that the play was 
written by Bhasa or that Bhasa was the author of all the thirteen Trivandrum plays ? 
I am glad that Dr. Barnett has already drawn the attention of scholars to Professor 
Levi’s" article in his note which appears simultaneously^ with that of hir. Ganapati 
Sastri and I need not dilate on it here. I repeat what I have said above that the 

of Ramachandra and Gunachandra and the NataMlaksliamtratnalwsa of 
Sagaranandin make it quite clear that there must have been at least two plays of the 
name of Svafnavasavadatta. Thus, the one by Bhasa was difierent from the- 
Trivandrum play. To me the ‘adamantine’ rock of Mr. Ganapati gastri appears to 

1 P. 152, 3rd Udyota. 

2 J> 23 

3 Oct.-i)ecr. 1912-3, pp. 193 ff. I am indebted to Dr. Sten Konow for his kindly drawing mj attention to thia 

important article. . 

« P. 656, 
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disintegrate faster than Ms old stones. Even without attributing plagiarism to the 
author of the Trivandrum plays one can easily explain the occurrence of identical sloJcas 
in the works of two different authors. Pithy and telling utterances often assume the 
form of suhhdsMtas whose frequent use tends to cause an oblivion of their authors, 
rendering them a common property, wMch anybody might use as he liked. If the 
renowned Bhasa's sporadic pieces acquired that merit, it would be no wonder to find 
them repeated in later works. In the matter of characters, too, it is an easy thing for a 
later writer to borrow from an earlier one. Thus the mere coincidence of a few cha- 
racters would not warrant the conclusion that of such works the author was one and the 
same. 

DaridTCLchdrudutta is no doubt mentioned by Abhinavagupta, but how are we to 
assume the identity of it with the Charudatta of the Trivandrum series, when none 
of the known manuscripts of the play give that name to it ? That Vaniana quoted the 
verse SaTachcJilMsdnkco-gciUTencif, etc., which occurs in the fourth act of the Trivandrum 
play, or the passage yo hliartri'pindasya krite na yudhyet, which is the fourth pada of a 
certain §loka intlnQ PratijMyaugandJiardyana, oi the verse ydsdm halir-hhavati, etc., 
which is to be found in the piece called Charudatta and that a part of the stanza 
limpatlva tamongdnid- etc., occurring in the and the Chdrudatta of the Tri- 

vahdrum series, is to be found in the Kdvyddaria of Dandin, can only show tlie priority 
of these works to Vamana or Dandin, of course taking it for granted thfit these quota- 
tions are from these very works. They cannot demonstrate the authorsliip of tlie 
works, as these authorities do not ascribe them to Bhasa. Most of these quotations 
are proverbial in nature, and it goes without saying that in ancient India tlie re was a 
large stock of current sentences and stanzas on which different authors could dra,w 
without incurring the charge of plagiarism. 

In the same way I doubt if any special importance can be given to wh at M r. Ganapati 
^astri calls Bhamahah review in the Kdvydlankdra or Bhamahdlankdra. Ilie story 
•of \ atsaraja has been a very popular theme and several ancient Sanskrit wiriters 
have written it in their own ways. Bhamaha makes no mention of Bha.sa or any 
other kavi, while illustrating the rhetorical blemish called Nydya-viTodha. Why to 

think of a particular poet then ? The verse 

?wr ^T?TT Wfi fvtm \ 

H Bhimahalankara, IV, 44. 

no doubt has the same meaning, which a sentence in the play named Pratijmiyau- 
ganpmrayaya has, at least pattly,^ but on what grounds are we to suppose that Bha- 
maha was rendering the Prakrit speech into Sanskrit ? Why not think of another 
work which gave H in Sanskrit?^ Or let us take it for granted that he had the 
J. rivandxum play or its author in view when he said 


i 

ii iv. 46. 


^ 1 We should remember that this stanza is ascribed either to Vikramaditya 

maditya but not to Bhasa in any of the knovm anthologies. 

» Hamsaka’s speech, p. 13. rather differs, for it has— 


or to both Mejjt?ha and 


Viki'a*- 
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The inference which can be safely drawn under these circumstances is that he must 
*be posterior to, if not a contemporary of that author, for contemporarv writers are often 
found criticising each other. Bhamaha cannot be so old as some scholars believe him 
to be. I doubt if he can be far removed from Dandin. He might have been his con- 
temporary or lived shortly before him. The Kmyadmm itself would lead us to such an 
inference for, while enunciating the doslias in a composition, it mentions only ten out 
of the eleven named by Bhamaha^ and does not consider the eleventh to be a dosha 
necessarily, remarking^ that it is difficult to see if it is a blemish at all. There can be 
no doubt that Dandin is criticising Bhamaha unless, of course, both of these rhetori- 
cians took the two verses apdrtham etc., from some older work. Both the works, 
namely, the Ii.&vycila,7iJcd,Ta and the KavyddaTsa. are inter-connected and must have 
been composed probably about the same time or in the 6th if not the 7th centurj- A.D, 
Mr. Ganapati Sastri has endeavoured to carry the Trivandrum plays to about the 
4th century B.C. on the supposition that one of them, namely, the Pmtijndycmgandha- 
■^dyana, has been quoted by Chanakya in his now well-known work, the Arthasdstra. 
The stanza navam ^ardvam, like the other one, i.e.y ydn yajna-sanghais~Ui'pasd etc., has 
•apparently, a proverbial or sententious tenor, and must be regarded as a subhdshita 
•Chanakya quoted it along with a Vedic sentence showing thereby that he regarde o 
it as equally authoritative. There is nothing to show that it is not a quotation in the 
Trivandrum play even^ if it is taken to be Bhasa’s. Let us suppose for the sake of 
argument that all these sayings were composed by Bhasa himself. Can their occurrence 
in these works prove that they were written by Bhasa ? 1 doubt if it can. Take 

the case of a work whose author is known to us without any doubt. I mean the farce 
•called Maitamldsaprafiasana^ This contains the verse^ (with a slight change) — 

fusrr^Tf^Jr; ii 

which, on the authority of Somadeva’s YasastUahi,^ was composed by Bhasa. Will 
•this fact ascribe the authorship of the farce to Bhasa ? Fortunately, we know its 
author ! Let us take another instance. The sutras of Chanakya® contam two aphorisms 


■5f I and 

I 


1 IV, 1-2. 

interesting to make mention of the important pronouncement made by Mr. Eamakriah^a 

if Z lu.I.di. Oriental at M.a... 192* . »/ P-E* -), 

that this verse has been identified as a quotation from the Manumti. 

report, p. 46 , r,f.rred to in th, introdnntio. of tbo oi tr.ll.bh.dnv. 

®°“^I’?hiLm/sa.'’t,^frevi..d (1919) edition of the p. 433, no. SOI «.d 251. 
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One of these is found in the Ascharyachudamani of Saktibhadra and the other 
in the CMrudatta of the Trivandrum series. Possibly they may be quotations from 
the ArtJiasdstra and analog}" would lead us to surmise tnat the stanza navam sardvam, 
etc., was similarly quoted from the same work. Slight discrepancies in these quotations 
when compared with the published texts are immaterial^ for, as a rule, such proverbial 
fajings are usually quoted from memory.^ 

The question of similarity in structure may further be examined here to see how 
tar the identity of expressions or words can be relied upon in settling the authorship 
of a work. First, I shall compare the Aicharyachudmutni with some of the Trivan' 
drum plays. How it resembles the latter so far as its prelude is concerned I have shown 
above. 


AhJnshel'andiaJca. 
Pages 20-21 . 


AscliaryacJmddmani. 

Act V under identical circums tances has— 


I f:?! JTWTTrsr: i 

(Page 20 ) 

Tm:— STftfqi 

(Page 15) 

qfWrT 

(Page 18) 


^5r5TTf%qrT: i 

— Jrf f (fl I 

Act V. 

Tm:— 5Tg I 

m qfrTWrnqT: I 

Act VI. 

q;tT i 


xtav aaa \vxlli6 


.mxiKmg 01 »ita talks of the moon 




(Page 22 ) 

Sita feels abashed (vnddtd) as she does in J' i 77 
(Page 23) -^^^^G,f'yachuddm.ai^i. 

«>?TT— aT=r^Tn- 
^Tfri ’ 

^Tfr I 

— ^ ^ 

Eie ^sentence in the published Saktibhadra gives 
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(Page 24) 

rl’f ^ BTT'ci »T%f^ I 

(Page 54) 

€^<TT — ...^Efs^^T I 

(Page 69) 

?:TfT: — 'f^r etc. 

(Page 70) 

I 

^Tw: — I ’?rw: i7f?T^?rT2rTsw’^- 
I 

i 

(Page 72) 

irqs^ iTT^rfs^r 


the thirteen TRI\’ANDRr.M PLAYS. 3. 

Act YI. 

^rrr-’5r^3TTt ww #?rarfifi ^r 
^ trgi^ cTi JT%fw ! 

Act V. 

^fTT— TTs^erT ^f^rf i 

etc. 

Act TO. 

>. 

TTw: — 

1 

—TC^m 1 

%xisq 1 


'.rhe gmia is identical in ideas in botii. 

(Page 72) 

TTHTiT: and ^ ^ are very common words. 

?;t?T:— WT^ rTTfir ^ I^WT: etc., etc. TW. - The verse— 

iiff orrf^ *T5n wr*T^ i 

^ frm mf^: m1%f!T: h 


(Page 75) 

=s5rf^:— I fwr t v^: i 

YTiT:— XTKiT^ftT’^Tf^— 


is not dissimilar in idea. 

Act VII. 

5TT^^:— ftn* H vm: fsijr^- 
“f TlflT t 

?:TTr:— f%TT?t: xjw’ffk^rrfir — 
vRcrar^rr 


Act IL 


Pmtijndya ugandhamyaria and Aschanjacliudamani 
PfatijM\ Mcharya\ 

(Page 18) 

(M. M. Gaiiapati Sastrl renders iP by and the meaning fits m the speech 

of Sita as well.) 

(Page 62) 

^Teffrnw ^ 


iTte root seems to be the same which we find in tie Western Panjabi as in the ve^e eh jadide ghntta 

ke karam kamaU pal gird msre ghatte phenani nl of the Elr of Wareshah, p. 213 (Lahore ed.). 
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Act VII 

(Pages 63. 65) 

' 

Closing sentences W5g^ similar m both, 

AvimamJio ASoUryaohudSmani 

(Page 13) 

^ mm WVKTW: I ?5t(=tT)f35^: mm W»st: . 




min: I ... ^fnsril^fH I 


VJ 


PratimdRataha and AicliaryachuddmaTj^i 
(Page 85) 

^TcTT- xrfiCTTT^TTf% tTf^TlT^nf^ I 


^fTT— trf^T^Tf% nf^T'?nf% 


(Page 86) 

^t— «wrft 

(Page 87) 

Compare tlie description of Jatayu’s beak in both and 
(Page 86) 

I ^ tTfcT^nn^^: \ qffi^crT^T: etc. 

(Page 99) 

Defence of Kaikeyi is similar in both — (Act I in the Ascharyachuddma^i) 


The Trivandrum Smpmvdsavadatid and the Ascharyacliuddmani 

i. The speech of the sutradha/i'a in both is rather identical. 

ii. The use of the word in the first stanza of the Trivandrum play and not 
far from about the commencement of the Ascharyachuddmani. 

iii. The Svapnavdsavadattd (pp. 1-2) and the Ascharyachuddma^i (Act VII) 

give 1 

iv. On page 10 of the former and in Act III of the latter we have — 


gngr^TTt i ¥r1%fT^ ^511% 1 

and — If g f^Tf^rrfir— 

rmf^ I 

respectively. 

V. Similarly, ^ in the one (pp. 27 and 62) and 

bIcTT — ^ etc. _{Act IV) in the other, 

vi. 1 Xfi^Tr: is very common. 

These are a few instances which I have picked up from the play of ^aktibhadra 
and some Trivandrum ndtakas. I am sure more will be found out. Arguing like Mr,. 
Ganapati Sastri^ can we not ascribe the Trivandrum plays to Saktibhadra, ignoring for 
argument’s sake the mention of his name in the prologue ? The argument based on 
the merits or the intensity of ra«a and the exquisite flow of language in these plays can- 
not prove the authorship of Bhasa, though it can show that their writer was a dra- 
matist of a high order. At the same time one has to remember that the question of 
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the merit Of a work is sometimes a matter of opinion as is so verj- nicelr shown in the 
case of Milton, who preferred hrs ParadUe Regained to the Paradise 'Lost, although 
the latter IS usually ^considered to be far superior to the former. Had it not been so, 

could tlie immortal Sdkuntala or tlie Uttarardmacliaritci be considered inferior to tbese 
plays ? The merits for which the Trivandrum dramas are considered as older than 
Kalidasa have not been pointed out to us. What is stated on the other hand is that 
the author of the Trivandrum dramas has drawn his material directly fi-om the epics 
and there are expressions in those plays which are found in the works of Kalidasa, 
who must have taken them from those plays. It appears that while bringing in such 
an aagnment the supporters of the Bhasa theory are to a large extent influenced 
by the supposition that these works are Bhasa^s and that an ancient work must he of 
grea.t merit. Comparatively modern writers have also drawn then* material directlv 
froni the epics. Indian writers who select mythical or say divine subjects have to 
draw the material from these sources, and for the matter of that we cannot sav that 
Kalidasa did not do so. Writers like Kshemendra did the same thing. The author 
of the AscfiaTyaclmcldmanii alluded to above, must have done so. IMiy to talk of these 
old writers ? If I write a piece now and get my material from the Vedas, my compo- 
sition cannot be relegated to the hoary past on that account. This sort of reasoning 
does not carry conviction home. Similarity of ideas or expressions does not necessarily 
indicate indebtedness of one author to another. There is no reason why a person cannot 
argue a,s does another quite independently. Similar ideas and expressions are no doubt 
found ill the works of Kalidasa and these plays, still, it does not stand to reason to say 
that Kalidasa derived them from these works or any other author either out of re- 
spect or otherwise. It is said that Kalidasa has himself praised Bhasa. and might have 
used liis works as a grateful tribute to his genius. I doubt if it can be considered to be 
a tribute at all, when we remember how Indian poets compare borrowing ” to eating 
vdnUmi. To mention the name of a predecessor in respectful terms does not neees- 
su,rily imifly borrowing. An original writer will shun such a course and a poet of the 
type of Kalidasa whether he hailed from India, Europe or elsewhere could not have had 
recourse to sucli a practice. We should not forget at the same time that the priority of 
the Trivandrum pieces to Kalidasa is yet to be estabhshed, and one can very well argue- 
in the opposite way, viz,} that the author of these works was indebted to l^ahdasa..- 
For niy own part I will not attach any great weight to the similarity of this kind in such 
cases. Identical expressions or similar ideas are to he met with in the \ edas and the 
Bible leaving aside the Bamayana and the Iliad, but I doubt if we could go so far as 
to consider the latter to be indebted to the former or vice versa in any way. While 
human heart remains unaltered it is the brain that develops. This is, I think, the 
reason why a poet who writes from the core of his heart remains ever fresh and 
up-to-date, whatever be his age. The outpourings of a true heart will not much 
differ whoever the writer may be. Accordingly, we have to consider the question o 

tic age of a work irrespective of such resemblances. 

Much capital has been made out of the so-caUed archaisms or solecisms (arsia- 
prayoqas), noticed in the Trivandrum It is said that may archaic orms, 

which a4 found in these plays and are mostly tabulated m ^ the form of an aroea- 
dix attached to the PratimdmataU, violate the rules of Pamm, and, therefore, these 
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must have come into existence before the great grammarian lived. Likewise, 
it i< affirmed that the Prakrit of these plays is archaic and, consequently, they must have 
been composed during a very remote antiquity. Some of the defenders of the Lhasa 
theoiv place these works before, while others after Asvaghosha. Let us now examine 
how far this argument holds good. The occurrence of irregular or afdnmiya forms can 
afford no proof of the age of a work. Students of Indian epigraphy are aware of nu- 
merous documents which contain such forms but undoubtedly belong to a very 
late period. Jrsha forms are found not only in the Rdmdyana or the MaMhMrata, 
but in the epics which are certainly not so old ; nay, we find them in the works' 
of Kalidasa as well as other Sanskrit writers. Such forms, we know, have mostly 
been explained by Saranadeva in his very learned work entitled Dm-gJiatavritiL^ Mal- 
iinatha has also endeavoured to justify such foimations b^ bringing them under 
Pamni’s rules. Even hlr. Ganapati ^astri himself has done so at least in one instance, 
I mean in the useof in griiiya clidfam harena.^ We know of cases where writers 
have deliberately flouted Panini. For instance, the locative plural of 'pmndn is pmhsu 
according to Panini, but Anubhutisvarupacharya in his graimiiar named iSdrasvatam 
makes it pimksJm. The same is the case with the word visrdma which is not unoften 
used for visrmna. I need not multiply examples here, when they are so well collected 
in the Burgliatavntti. Some of the manuscripts are less scrupulously preserved than 
others and we are not in possession of the original manuscripts of the plays. At times 
wrong forms are used by ignorant copyists and sometimes more familiar forms a, re sub • 
stituted in place of old and unfamiliar ones. We have also to remember that the ex- 
tant books on Prakrit grammar are comparatively late works, and the rules laid down 
in them can only be used with the utmost caution for determining th’e age of a.ny work 
with their aid. Grammar can very well be considered to be a good criterion for judg- 
ing the age of a composition, but wrong or ungrammatical formations cannot. Poetic 
license is no criterion of age. Nor does it reflect well on the writer. Unle.ss the.se 
archaic formations noticed in the Trivandrum plays are proved to be in agreement with 
the rules of grammar written before Panini, their occurrence will form no ground for 
testih’ing to their antiquity, nor will they suffice to prove the authorship of Bhasa. 
This is how the first part of the argument stands. 

Now let us examine the second on the use of old Prakrit forms. I agree with 
Dr. Barnett in thinking that the Southern tradition presents ndpzJcGS in a condition 
showing Prakrit forms which are more archaic than those found in the Northern 
tradition. Let us work out this assertion in detail here. 

Scholars like Printz,^ V. Lesny,^y. S. Sukthankar® and others opine that the Priik- 
,pt used in these plays exhibits old forms which are met with in ancient works both 
inscriptional and literary ; but not in comparatively late compositions like the works 


For example, in Baghuvayhid, XIX. 23, and Kumarasartibham, 1. 35. 
T. S. S. No. VI. 


* Duiaghatothacha, T. S. S. No. XXII, p. 59. 

W. Printz: Shdsa's Pfahrit (Frankfurt A. M., 1921). 

. ir Bhasa^s Bramenunddua Zeitalter Bhdea^e in the Zeitachrijt der 

mmhen Morgenlandiscken GesPJlsckaSt, 72 Band. Leipzig, 1918, pp. 203 ff ^ 

‘ American Or. Jour., 40, 1920. pp. 248 ff. 
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of Kalidasa and others Therefore, it must he older and, consequectlv. the>e plav^ 
which are partly couched in it must be assigned to a great age. at aiR rate to the 
early centurms of the CWtian era, if not to a still earlier epoch- The-^e are some 
of the archaisms in the Prakrit of these plays as noticed by them. 

h AmJiaam {aamakam) ; ii. dissa {drisya) ; iii. vaam{i'o.yam) ; iv. use of the 
root arh without the svarabhaUi or epenthetic vowel ; v. ahaJio. {aham, later 
lage and aham) ; vi. dma as affirmative particle : vii. haria (hriiid, later kadua ) ; 
viii. ktssa, kzssa (kasya but used in ablative sense for kasmdt) ; ix. Ichu {khcilo}'. 
X- tava (iava, later tuha, etc.) ; xi. tuvam {tvam. later tiivciYti). 

It will look rather strange in the eyes of those scholars if I said that almost all these 
old forms are to be seen in the AichaTyachudamaiyi of Saktibhadra. I am sorry the 
book has not yet been fully published.^ I can, therefore, only refer to the pages of the 
copy which I had an occasion to examine. But that will hardlv be more u.seful than 
my assertion that these forms are to be seen in this play as well.^ Should we, then, on 
th e strength of this fact, assign the play to the same period to w'hich the Trivandrum 


vidtakas have been ascribed ? Though the date of Saktibhadra is not definitelv known, 
still I doubt if any scholar would think of placing him in that period or some centuries 
before the Christian era ! Let us leave him alone for the present till his date is deter- 
mined and see the Prakrit in the works whose authorship and time are known without 
any doubt. I take up the plays which have been published in the very Trivandrum 
series and under the editorship of Mr. Granapati §astri himself. In addition to those 
I have Just now' noted, the chief peculiarities of the Trivandrum plays as far as their 
Prakrit is concerned are® perhaps these : (1) usual dropping of h, g, ch, /, t, d, p, h, v, 

and y between vowels and occasional retention ; (2) occasional change of y into 
j but usual retention of it ; (3) shortening of the vowel and doubling of the consonant 
in evam, etc. ; (4) change of ry into yy in contrast with Kalidasa's changing it into 
jj, and soon. If we examine the Prakrit of these plays with that of the Pradyimnd- 
bhyudaya,^ the Subhadrd,dJiananjaya,^ the Tapatisamvaraya,^ the Naganandad or the 
MattaviJdsaprahasana as published in the south we shall find Prakrit forms in them 
which display the same features. The Pradyumndhhyudaya supplies several instances 
of (1), as do the other plays which I have just named, and I need not refer to them* 
For (2), see PradyumnaWiyvdaya, p. 2, Subliadrddhananjaya^ pp. 60, 70, Tapatlsam- 
varana, pp. 36, 14, 33, 67, Ndgananda, p. 13, Mattavildsa'^ , pp. 1, 3, etc. For (3) com- 


^ For ina/nuscripts of tliis play see the Descriptive Gatalo-juc of the Sanskrit JHaniiscripts in the Govt. Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, pp. 8380-82. It is particularly noteworthy that the manuscripts of this play 
are found along with some of those of the 13 Trivandrum plays as has been noted above. 

2 Archaic forms are used especially in the speech of SSxpapakha and also Sita. In addition to amkdam 
we have tumhdrMiii and tumhehi. The play gives arJiadi and uses aham itself several times in the spe^L of- 
Surpanakha and Sita. One of the supporters of the Bhasa theory, namely, M. M. Haraprasad ShSstri (see 
Introduction to the Pratimanafaka), says that this word ama is never used by later poets but is found only m old 
Pali. This affirmative particle not only occurs in the ^scharyachiidamarii, but other plays as well, as I 
have shown below. 'Besides, is it not the very particle which we hear in Tamil every day t The play gives tuvam 
and also tumam. The two forms vaam and karia I have not seen in the JLicharyachvddmam, hut similar 
forms occur in the Suhhadradhananjaya and the Tapatlsamvaraya, etc. as shown in th6sa<iu6l. 

® A. Banerji Sastri, J. B. A. 8 ., 1921, p. 372. 

4 T. S. S. No. VIII. 
fi T. S. S. No. XI. 


« T. S, S. No. xin 
’ T. S. S. No- LIX 
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pare Prad,ju,n„a\ pp. 10 and 3S, Suihadra^, pp. 16, 146, Tavat^,VV- 14. 61. pp. 

24.24. 28, 71, etc., and Mattavi^, p- 2. For (4) see Fradyumna , p. 13, Suhhadra , 

70. p. 3, iV"%a^p. island PP- 1, 3. -n 7 7 t. 

Some other old forms in these plays may also be mentioned here. For JcJiu see Pra~ 
d^pimva^. pp. 10. 11, 24.,Suh}iadm°, pp. 63, 170, etc., Ta'patr, pp. 8, 33 39 etc. Nagd\ 

pp. 24. 34. etc., and pp. 2, 6, 9, etc. For forms like Ussa see Svhhadra , pp. 17, 

€3 83 97 131 135. TapaAr. pp. 9, 47, 74, etc., Ndcjd°, pp. 66, 71, 88, and Matta^, p. 27. 
For dma see Pradyumnd^, p. 33, Sub7iadrd°, p. 57, Tapati°, p. 104, etc. For amhdam see 
fi^rbhadrd^. pp. 33, 34. Matta°, pp. 9, 19, 24. For forms like karia see Tapatl°, pp. 42, 
S, 103, Sahhadra^ p. 168, Nagd\ pp. 88, 124. For mU^e^ SuhJiadrd^, p.^34 ; 
p. SO. 3Iatta', p. 28. For aJiam and akake see Pradyumna°, p. 3, Tapatl°, pp. 8, 55, 
143, Yffg?d®, p. 71. 

1 may go on multiplving instances, bnt the result will be the same. Xhe occur- 
rence of these forms will not prove that these works, too, should be relegated to such 
a high antiquity 1 . They were all written after Kalidasa, whatever be their exact date- 

Yet another work may be put up to show the hollowness of this argument. It 
is the Bhagavadajjuka which has been referred to above. Here, too, w^e observe similar 
old Prakrit forms. To mention a few of the typical ones as selected by some of the suj)" 
porters of the Bhasa theory. This piece uses both amlidam and amhdnam. The 
lormer form occurs in the speech of the Vaidya who went to treat the courtesan (page 
xxii) and the latter in that of §andilya (p. iiii). So also tuvam (p. viii) and tumam 
(p. xvi) and A'issa used in the sense of kasmdt (p. iv). Khu is usually put for khalu with- 
out reduplication. The play gives tava and tuvam for the later forms tujjha or tuniha 
S'-n.d iuman as atpagesv, and viii, and employs both evam (p. v) andevvam (p. viii). Like- 
wise we have aliam for akakam and ahahe, and so on. Both old and later forms are 
used in this work, still it cannot be relegated to the epoch to which the Trivandrum 
plays are ascribed by most of the adherents of the Bhasa theory. 

A special notice appears to be called for regarding the use of some accusative plurals 
^n ami belonging to a-stems on which Dr. Thomas^ has laid so much stress. I need 
only refer to the note of Dr. L. D. Barnett in the October (1924) issue of the Journal 
of iheEoyal Asiatic Society^ -wifhont recapitulating what he has stated there. Forms 
like kiisunidni or devdni occurring in certain compositions cannot prove that the latter 
were written before or about the time of Asoka, for they are to be met with in the works 
which were decidedly written later. I have aheady shown in connection with the us^ 
of other forms how unsafe it is to adduce them as evidences of great age. All these 
ndtakas, leaving aside, for the present, the Bhagavadajjuka, were written after 
Kalidasa, whatever their exact date may be. Their Prakrit also contains earlier or 
archaic forms but they are comparatively late compositions. Therefore, to assign the 
Trivandrum ndtakas to such a high antiquity as the 3rd or 4th century B.C. to 3rd or 
4th century A. D. on the ev.tdence of some old Prakrit^ formations wo uld be unreason- 

^ Cf. Barnett, J R. S., 1921, pp. 587-9. 

^ md. 1024, p. 449 f, 

® p. 655. 

^ Dr. Sukt-haukar in his very intormiair noted which he hq.ci l i ... 

B™..* .4. Sofot Soduy (1926. April i„„), h.,. Ja, thiptgUr 

Mkiit q.«tl<,o .ppea,. to tov. .d^tMd (pag. 132). q„i,. !„ » genuine echoi.rly spirit, I „o„Ia e.y that 

this respect, at least, his expectations have not been realized, ^ » ouia S->y, tnat in 
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.u.. „„„„ 

s: ,r”; 1 7ZT. “■“■ “ “” '”"• "' .. .. P..1.-H. 

theory, let us now conshier^n^he”^* so often adduced in faTour of the Bhaa. 
fenders of this theory hold that the connection. The de- 

named Gharudatta and is only an amplifiLtion ofit " ““ the Trivandnim play 

granted that it is so. One would Zto H th , it for 

ation of the small size of the CMr^ attfth"' 7/ f 

.« .. .u. rcrs rsirs ,t “ z 

Zt : s: -s r. .?.• gy ;-y - “■'■•' <° - *• -■». 

rrz T T . Ctne mnciiciifiakatiLa the borro\rer, it is affirmed that the 

the'^coi V presents only an incomplete test of the play, 

the contmuataonr of which still lies hidden somewhere, possibh- m the south. It Is 

further declared that some of the incidents mentioned in the MricJichhal-atiia are not 
connected with the real plot and are to be treated as mere cumbersome narratives, 
'ais practically means that the author of the MrichchhaTcatm quietlv incorporated 
the whole of the play or the four acts of it ascribing the same to him'self. The first 
question which a curious mind would ask in such a case would he how is it that a poet 
who was capable of composing six more acts failed to re-write in his own words the 
first four acts of the play. One would further ask if there is a parallel case in the world 
showing a plagiarism of this sort.2 We know of sayings like Kavir-vanfam samainute, 
hut cannot forget what Bhamaha' has said^— 


'SR# trT^^?rT ii 

Poets or poetasters may borrow consciously or unconsciously from other writers, 
but they would hesitate to insert bodily the work of another in their own compositions, 
if they are worth the name, for they'can express the story or the ideas in their own words 
as far as possible. In the MrichchliaTcatihd, however, there is no anyoManuvad^ or 
translation, but wholesale incorporation. The prologue of this play speaks of the 
author in terms of high praise for, it says that he was tie foremost of Vedic scholars 
and a pious man. Could tapas allow of such acts ? Well, it may be said that he did 
not plagiarise, hut, as Br. Charpentier has stated in his note on the Hindu drama,* only 
added the last five anhas, or at least the greater part of them “exhibiting the efficacy 
of righteous conduct, villainy of law, the temperament of the wicked and the inevitable- 

^ Dr. Sukthankar in bis article in t}i^ Journal of iTt^ Mythic Society of Sa7)galore,YQl»'LS.,\^\9,'g'^ fi** 

has worked out this point at some length and tried to show that the ChdrudaUa is an incomplete play, aod so 
it is ! 

® Here I am reminded of Washington Irving’s reverie given in his Sketch Book regarding the art of book- 
making. Are we to tbiok that, as Bhasa’s works were unknown at the time^ che writer of the MfichcMaixiiika ap- 
propriated his work to himself with no fear of detection ? 

® See Introdnction to PTaiimanStaha. p. xvi. ' 

* J. B, A. S. ms. 99, 602, 6. 
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of In support of guesses iike these it is added that a courteous poet who 

would not accuse king gudraka of plagiarism— a thing scarcely consistent with the 
high praise bestowed upon him-could, perhaps, not tell us in a clearer way what did, 
in reality belong to him and what did not. If it were a fact, the case would be an um- 
que one f Authors, as far as I am aware, have continued the works of other writers, 
but have not appropriated them to themselves. The Ka^mbarz and the DasaJcumd^ 
racharita were in aU probability continued only in the name of the orzgznal authors. 
That the Chdrudatta is only a part of a fuller work from which it has been culled 
out will become clear if we examine it closely and compare it with the Mrichchhaha- 


tihd. It has no nandz nor a Bliaratavdkyam. Besides, we do not find in it the words 
like uyi kinn u etc., which form the chief characteristics of the Trivandrum plays. 

In construction it does not seem to be identical with the rest. On what grounds then 
has it been ascribed to Bhasa ? The circumstance th^t a manuscript of the piece was 
found along with the other plays cannot prove it, though, apparently, it has gone a 
long way to influence the view. In my opinion the Chdrudatta and the Mrichchha- 
katiM are not difierent works, and the former is only a part of the latter just as the 
Mantrdhka-ndtaka^ is a part of the Pratijndyaugandhardyaria of this very series 
although the Chakyars consider it to be a distinct drama. Difierences to be noticed 
in it are rather immaterial, and are attributable to local causes. I would call the 
Chdrudatta a different recension of the first few acts of the Mrichchhakatikd. To 
write down the name of the hero and the heroine or call them ndyaka and ganikd 
matters little, as far as the actual representation on 'the stage is concerned. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Jimutavahana in the Nagdnanda, only Nay aka is put down in place 
of the name of the hero. The difference in the names of Sarvilaka and Sajjalaka does 
not count for much. It is not impossible that the change is due to an error on the 
part of some copyist. The omission of the servants’ names (Karnapuraka and Radanika) 
makes no difference at all. ^udraka as a playwright or rather kavi must have been 
very popular in the south. In the stkdpazid of the Tapatlsamvarana of Kulasekha- 
ravarman he is named first of all the mahdkavis as ayyaBuddaa-K.dliddsa~Harisa- 
Dandi-ppamuhdimm nialidkalnam annadamasya, etc. The Mrichchhakatikd is 
undoubtedly one of the best naiakas we know of. Naturally it must have been 
selected for the stage. The whole being a long piece, only a part of it was selected 
for occasional performances. That the Mrichchhakatikd was tampered with we are 
quite certain. On the authority of an ancient commentary, Wilson pointed out long 
^o that from the words esd ajja Chdludattassa to the remark dishtya jwita-suhridvarga 
aryah of Sarvilaka m the last act cf this drama the whole text was incorporated by 
Nilakantha.^ That this is so is borne out by the verse 




as interpreted by Professor Sylvain L6vi, would account for the interpolation also. 
The original author was aimous to see his drama staged fully before the sun had risen 


120 >. 


* Gf. M. M. Ganapati §»str% PraUrha^. Introduction, p XI . 
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but Nilakantba was anxious to bW ahn„+ . i. 

Likewise, the person who culled the°C/mn,^„/f personcp. 

that it would be acted at such Idsu^k tf . hafto see 

he selected that part alone wWch to atn therefore, 

starts to meet her lover 

Both the lovers felt diffident one bees, « f r,- * story would terminate, 

her low status. Despite lll’tZ thTT the other on account of 

other who has got the net“ fnd is rTad^T 8-^ to meet the 

iiho what follows Vasantasena’s starting is thTtedioudy 

she had with the vi^ and an ordinary exchange of « 7 ^rmpting conversation 

retired. That the Mr^UKHa^ii hL uXgoL a wl W T f 

The probability then, wonld be that it has J scenefS :er: added a^mds 
o secure to the play a greater popularity with the public.” Perhaps, the whole of 
e gamb ers scene in the second act and certainly the scene showing Dhuta insisting 
on self-immolation m the tenth act are instances of such interpolafions. The cJ 
ru^^ta was m all probability taken out when the play was peLps free from such 
interpolations. This is, possibly, the reason why we notice some difference in the quota- 
tions by \ amana m the Kdvydlanlcdrasutravritti. One of these quotations is found in 
both the Cliarvdatta and the MricJicUahatiM, though it agrees rather with the version 
of the former. The other quotation is found in the MTichchhakatikd only, for the 
Charudatta does not contain the gamblers’ scene at all. In the same way if a quota- 
tion is taken from the episode of Dhuta in the last act of the Mrichchh<ihitihd, we will 
not find it in any of the copies of the drama written before Nilakantba, who was 
responsible for the above noted interpolation. All the same the Mrichchhahatikd 
will be there. 


Here we should remember that Vamana has referred to Sudraka as the author 
the 3dT'ic}icJiJiciTc(Xipi]cQ/^ and has quoted from his work. ^JVhile saying 

1 


he does not refer to Bhasa. Had a work of Bhasa, as the Ckdrudatta is 
be, existed in his time, in all probability he would have refer- 
red to it in preference to that of Sudraka, for it was original. But he has not. This 
fact will indicate that, at the time Vamana lived, the writer of the Mrichclihaha- 
tiJed was regarded to he an original writer and not a plagiarist. I am not here concerned 
with the question of the authorship® of this 'praTcarami. What I say in this connection 
is that the piece called Ghdradatta need not be the work of a writer who is differ- 
ent from that of the Mrichchhalcatihd on the reasons so far advanced, nor can Bhasa 
be its author. That the story did not end with the fourth act of the ChdriidaUa 


^ Dr. Charpentier, J. M. A. 1923, p, 602. 

® Bhattatiatha Svami ; Indian Antiquary 1916, pp, 189 if- 

® I believe in the South Indian origin of the MrichcJihahafiJcd and that Sudraka was po^ibly a southeme*’. 
Still, I do not think that he could be a Itdja KomatL The tradition connecting him with the Kotmii caste dc^ 
not appear to be very trustworthy. The Kanyahdpurdna where it is recorded and which is conskiered to be the 
chief work of the Komaiis is not an ancient work. It probably belongs to the 10th or the ilth century A.D. and 
the V ishriuvardhana connected with it was, apparently, the Ohola king Ilajendr»> the patron of Hannayahhaltai^ 
the apthor of the Telugu BJidtata/m who flourished about fehe 11th century A. D. In tliis connection see 
Dr* Charpentier’s note “ The author and date of the Alfic^ohhalcalih^^f in J* M* A* 1923, pp, 593 if* 

E 2 
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. Tf ic pmiallv SO, that it continued in the MrickcMiakapikd- To 
seems to be cer m . ^i^^ation of the CJidnidatta in some manuscript which 

I l^ng hidden somewhere, as some 6f these scholars do. seems to be unnecessary 

T ill 

““ Dr Keith in his leriew of Dt. Morgenstieme’s work, referred to above, seems to 
favour the view that the MrioMhaMiM represents a working over of the CJmudM- 
(oiand that the CSmctote is not a shortened version of it. He goes a step further 
and savs that Bhasa probably left his work, namely nicoinp ete and 

some unknown author who worked it up in the form of the UnchchMkaUka found 

out a device of ascribing the work to gudraka to secure for it a measure of attention 
which would not have been accorded to it, had it appeared under his tiue name. Does 
not the learned Doctor while making this conjecture “ demand too much from proba- 
bilitv”? Apparently, this speculation is based on the belief that gudraka as the author 
of the play had no historical reality. It is true that the figure of_§udraka in Sanskrit 
literature has a legendary character, but does it follow that the Sudraka of the M^i- 
dicUalmika must also be a mythical person 2 On the other hand, the way in which 
he is described would show that he must kaxe been an historical character of flesh 
and bones, “ who sufiered from diseases like catarrh and was cured by the mercy of 
^iva.” His identity, however, has not yet been established. 

To think of some unknown writer who “worked up” the ChdndaUa and ascribed 
the whole piece to a mythical ruler is to demand too much from imagination. It does 
not carry conyiction home. There is hardly any necessity of creating further myths 
to show the high standard of self-abnegation. That the author of the MrichchhaJMtlhd 
was a writer of a very high order is proved by the play itself. In fact, it is the latter 
portion where the author is found in his full vigour and which makes him a dramatist 
of an uncommon genius. It is there that the master-piece of the play, namely, Sams- 
thanaka is fully delineated and the action fully developed. If comparison is to be 
drawn, this portion, it seems to me, is far superior to the first four acts whicli. make up 
the Chdrudafta, even if we take it for granted that they were composed by the an- 
cient Bhasa himself. li\'hy would such a writer think of merging his personality into 
that of a fabulous or semi-mythical individual as Sudraka ? Why did he not, if he 
was a selfless writer, ascribe the work to Bhasa himself ? The name of IHiasa would 
have secured greater fame and more attention than that of Sudraka if that alone was 
the object. There is no reason why we should disbelieve the statement made in the 
prologue as to its authorship. While putting forth such assumptions, we take it for 
granted that the CMrudatta was written by the ancient Bhasa and that as the Mnch. 
cJihakapM came afterwards, it must have been based on it. We are influenced, I am 
afraid, by this supposition. If we consider the Trivandrum plays irrespective of the 
Bhasa theory It ^1, 1 make bold to say, at once appear to be a part of the fuller play, 
♦.e., the MricMhalcatika and neither a shortened version nor a basis of it. This view 
will obviate the vain hope expressed by some of the supporters of the Bhasa theory, 


* Ind. Ant,, 1923, pp. 59-60. 


for 


I ““ •« tlat the OUmlaUa 

1 .ta. ih.t .ritt the MridcU^Mm ot vUd. u i, ^y"ZT 


is an incomplete play 
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if it Trivandrum plavs. I doubt 

lln nt tb V rf Circumstances. That there ^s' ..ome roval 
patron of the poet cannot be denied. Had there been none the use of the word R^ln- 

s^mha in the concluding stanza would become useless. Eajasimha seems to be the 
surname or an epithet of the king who patronised the author- The term is ^ such 
as^can be very appropriately used for any ruler. The same is the case with the word 
Ba'ja oi Dliurtmntasamvdda of Isvaradatta and xVarewdra of the Ubhaydbhisd- 
rtJca of Vararuchi, alluded to above. Scholars diher as to the identity of the Rdjasimha 
whom the author of the plays had in mind. Dr. Barnett finds the Pandya Ter-maran 
Rajasiiiiha I, while Dr. Sten Konow recognises the Western Kshatrapa named Eudra- 
siiiiha (C'^>. 181-196 A.D.) in him. Possibly, there were two patrons. One was called 
Dajasiiiiha and the other Upendra, for both these terms occur in the concluding verses. 
It is not impossible that these epithets are meant for the two Pallava chiefs, nanielv, 
Siiiihavishnu {Cir. 590 A. D.) and Narasinihavarmaii Eajasiihha I {Cir. 646 A. D.). 
The Mattavildsct'pTaJiciSdna was composed by a Pallava king and closely resembles these 
plays. It does not appear to be unreasonable to assume that these plavs, too. werp 
written under similar conditions. The stanza — 




would rather countenance such a hypothesis. But, as Dr. Keith has already remarked, 
such identifications ought to be treated as mere guesses, and nothing more. The 
identity will remain obscure, for the author himself wanted to keep it so, otherwise he 
would have given us the proper name of the patron. Here, I think, it will not be out of 
place to consider what Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has thought of this patron and the age of 
the plays. His opinion is based on the idea of “ one umbrella empire extending from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and up to the ocean ” found in these plays in verses like 
imam sdgara-'paryantdm,^ etc. He thinks that such ideas cannot go back further 
than the days of Chandragnpta Maiirya and could not be remembered later than the 
rise of the Andhrabhrityas or the Kushanas. Such a conception, he opines, must refer 
to a period somewhere between 325 B. C. and the end of the 1st century B. C. In sup- 
port of this opinion, he adduces the words “our sovereign”, sovereign lion and the 
terms Upendra and Narayana used in these plays. In the latter name he recognises 
the Kanva-Narayana.* A glance at the passage in the Dutavahyam, on which so much 
reliance is placed, will show that there is no mention of the Barbadratkas at all, the 
person intended being Jarasandha, the son of Brihadratha. If Harayana or Upendra 
were the patron, the vilification by D'uryodhana will be out of place, for no patron 
will tolerate his being rebuked in any garb. The words Upendra and Kaiayana do 


^ A somewhat similar case is represented by the DhurtavUasamvada oi fevaradatta, which has already b^pub- 
lished. In the concluding stanza of this Bhaxia, which is likewise not a BJi<,rai^vaiyam, we find ^ 

TT3TT 5Q[T3iit^j0qrr?Fr- 


__ Curiouslv enough like the Trivandrum Sm^mvasavadaUd this piece also, as has been stat^ 

by the editors Messrs. Ramahiishna and Ramanath, in the introduction to the ChaturbM^l. is mentioned y 
Bhojadei a in his ^riiigdrapraka^a. 


® Avimdraka. 

3 See footnote above where we have Sagaramekhalam instead. 
* T. S. S. No. XXII, p. 30. 
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Lot refer to any ir^ortal, but tie ciief god of tie Hindu triad, aa the bene^otoiy stanzas 
in some of these plays, s.y., the tfrvhUi^a or Madhya^^ayoga will clearly show. 
No reliance can be placed on ideas like "one umbreUa rule , for they are little less than 
p.ietic embellisirments. Students of Indian epigraphy and numi^atics know that 
ocen ordinary petty chieftains are very often described as overlords and emperors of 
the world charters as well as coins. Sncli 

expressions need not Be taken in a literal sense. In the same way, it seems to me, 
the mention, in these plays, of an empire bounded by the Himavat and the Vmdhya 
need not necessarily show a political orientation. To reason from the known to the 
unknown we may take a few of the South Indian kings. Venkata I is described as rul- 
ing o'ver the whole earth from the Setu to the Himavat.^ Some of tlie Tandy a kings 
are^ said to have engraved the pair of fish on the topmost rock of the lord of mountains 
or the Himalaya. Sundara-Pandya is said to have con(^uered Konkana, Kosala, Ma- 
gadha, Kalinga and above all China® also. Why multiply instances. These expres- 
sions are not to be taken very seriously. Even if we do, the case of HSjendra Choja 
would show that such expressions could well he applied to a southerner also, after keep- 
ing a margin for a poet’s hyperholes. Besides, we have to remember that if an author 
from the south wants to describe an ancient event which took place in the north or has 
to praise his patron in the north, he will naturally keep himself within the limits of the 
north. A good geographer from the south, who is conversant with the past history 
of India, or who is well versed in the epics and other literature of the country, can 
very well describe events which took place long before he was born. Bearing all this 
in mind, I do not consider it necessary to think of any special empire of tlie Mauryas, 
the Kushanas, the Guptas, or others. Nor does it appear to be necessary to think 
of the royal statues discovered at Mathura, while reading of th.Q Pratinuicjriha or Val- 
halla in the Pratimandtaka for, in the south itself there must have been sucJi gfihas 
in olden days. This may very reasonably be surmised from the portrait statues, which 
are still to be seen at Mahabalipuram or the Seven Pagodas. The Varaha cave there 
has got a seated figure of Siiiihavishnu flanked by his queens on one side and the stand- 
ing figure of his son Mahendravarman and his queens on the other. That they are the 
P 'Ttrait figures ('pmtimds) of the Pallava kings of these names is indubitably proved 
by the labels so clearly written above them in the old Pallava-grantha charactei's which 
read" Sn-Simkamnm-Pdttddhirdjan and Sn-MaUndra-PoUadhirajan, respec.tively. 
A writer from the south, who knows of such pmtimds, or one might say — pratimdgri- 
/Ws—m his own province, need not think of the portrait statues of the Kushanas, the 
Saisunagas or other dynasties. Thus, we see that the argument of the pratimdgrihas 

cannot counteract the proposition that the Pratimandpika was written in or’ after 

the sixth century of the Christian era by a South Indian writer. That he was ac- 
quainted with the Mathura country will not make the author a mdthura or for the 
matter of that, a northerner. That the Pmtimdndtaka cannot he such 
the followers of the Bhasa theory take it to be, we shall see presently. 


an old work as 


! or VellaAgudi grants, Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, pp. 291 ff. 

3 Nedufijadaiyan, Ep. Ind, Yol XVII, po. S91 fi. 

^outh Indian Jnscnpiiona, VoL IV, p. 108, No. 372. 

^ Annual Rayort on South Indian Epigraphy, Madras (1922-2,'}), 94. 
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There are some other minor arguments raised in support of the BhSsa theor\’ 
which may he examined here briefly. Some scholars are of opinion that the Trivan 
drum plays make mention of an observatory at Ujjain, the Yenuvana, the Nagavana. 
the old Rajagriha and Pataliputra when it was just founded and, therefore, must be vei^ 
old. I doubt if any importance can be attached to such an argument. One may write 
a book to-day mentioning all these places in a similar manner, yet, I wonder if we will 
ascribe such a work to a hoary antiquity on that account. The traditional epithetal 
of Bhasa like J friend of fire JBh&so hoisah *^laugh of poetry*^ and pufo-twi 
‘The ancient”, cannot prove that Bhasa was the author of the Trivandrum plays. These 
can be applied to' other writers as well. Bhasa alone is not the friend of fire. Sakti- 
bhadra has introduced fire into his play. So also Sriharsha. The tradition making 
Bhasa the friend of fire is preserved in the Prithvlrdjavijaya^ In that case Bhasa would 
become the writer of the Svapnavasamdatta as well as the Yisluiidharmottara,^ in that 
both these works were regarded to be of exceptional merit and beheved to have with- 
stood the ordeal of fire.* I have already given my view regarding the Svapnavdsai'a- 
dattd of the Trivandrum series. It cannot be the Svapnavdsavadatta of Bhasa, which 
is still an untraced work. As to the other book, I am inclined to identify it with the 
\VisJmudharmottanya which is so well known in Kashmir and has been pubhshed at 
the Vehkatesvara Press of Bombay.® As the question of its identity is not connected 
with the present paper there is no need of my discussing it here. 

I doubt if due importance has been attached to the evidence of the anthologies 
against the Bhasa theory. Some twelve stanzas are ascribed to Bhasa in these col- 
lections, and it is very remarkable that none of these is to be found in any of the thirteen 
plays which have been attributed to this ancient writer. These anthologies may not 
always be accurate in their ascriptions,- but it is not insignificant that not even one 
stanza, out of these twelve should be found there, if they were written by Bhasa at ail. 
Leaving aside the anthologies, we find that even the verse pcyd suTd,^ etc., which Soma 
deva in his YaiastilaJca ascribes to Bhasa, does not occur many of these thirteen »a- 
taJcas. On the other hand, it is found in MattaviUsaprahasana, as stated above, 
where/ apparently, it occurs as a svbhdsUtaJ This negative evidence, I think, also 
goes against the Bhasa theory. 


^ Dr. Banerji, J. R- A. S. 1921, p. 379. 
^Ind. Ant. 1913, pp. 62-53. 

3 Raja^ekhara’s Suktimuhtavali — 


Pfithmrajavijaya. 

Mr. D. E. Bh.,>drfr.r i. 

was extant about 600 A» D. 

« See above, page 13. aeerib^ to Bhasa vas identified by 

been able to find out that verse. 
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As to tte Pra^imanatah,, tie mention of Mediat^ii throws a doubt on its anti- 
quitv It is said that this Mediatitbi was some Vedic and to support tie 

Lsumption it is stated that mention is made of tie bu^^ 

of 'Kautilva-s Arthasastra is not to be seen in this play. I tiink tie futility 
of this point will become clear, if tie speech of Eavana, where these names occur, is 
earefullv analvsed. Eavana is represented to be a braggart. He forgets the very 
mtras of which he pretends to be tie master, while praising himself. Further, while 
recommending some objects to Eama for the performance of the Sraddha rites he does 
not follow the PliaTtna-sdstvo,. Fearing that Eama may find him out, he mixes Up 
the authorities, and to confuse Eama brings in cows, Vardhranas, and golden deer 
somehow. The existing law books do not support him. The 7 isTinusmriti recommends 
a cow for onlv a partial satisfaction,^ but the ISdojiiusTyifiti does not. "Fardhianab is a 
cattle not a bird, ^ as recommended for the SToddliO/ rites. The biid of this name may do 
for a bali-ddna^ only. What Eavana says is not supported by the sdstra he brags to be 
conversant with. The author makes him say so to show how hypocritical he is, and 
brings in Marlcha in the form of a deer quite ingeniously to make Eama leave the cot- 
tage and pursue the false deer. The talk of antique sdstras is to impress his import- 
ance upon Eama. Kautilya, as a reference to Chapter II of the Arthasastra will show, 
knew of the arthaidstras, viz., the Mdnava, the BdrJiaspatya and the Au^anasa Ha- 
vana had already talked of the first, so he named the second and omitted the third pur- 
poselv to hide his real character, as the School of XJsa^ias is meant for the Rdkshasas. 
He did not mention Kautilya for his “^crooked policy” as he was a Brahmana of a high 
chara'cter ! Besides, there is no reason to assume that all the works he talked of really 
existed. At least, all are not known to us. I doubt if we know of the Nydya-^dstra 
of Medhatithi, for instance. This argument is further vitiated by the verse — 


which is found in the Hitopadesa. There is no mention here of Kautilya. Does it fol- 
low that the Hitopadesa was written before Kautilya ? Certainly not. I doubt if 
any importance could be attached to siXentio or to the mention of more 

ancient names in such cases. As Medhatithi is spoken of in the Pratimd°, so are the 
sramanas in some of these ndtaJcas, for instance, in the Pratijina°, the Avimdraka or 
the Charudatta. They appear certainly as Buddhist monks, and to explain away 
their mention in these plays by saying that Brahmanic treatises like the Vailchanasa- 
also talk of them, cannot hold good, for the latter speak of them as 
ascetics practismg penance and not as the followers of Buddha. This and other similar 
ar^ments, oecasbnaUy advanced in support of the Bhasa theory, do not require 
scriojiis coHsidcrsttiioii Hind msiy' be pHiSscd. ov6r* 

CoiKlusmn. Thus, I tluuk, I have examined here all the main arguments which 
have been brought forward in support of the Bhasa theory and shown how hollow they 

1 S. B. E. LXXX, p. 249' ^ ~ 

* Ktdiuka on Manu, III, 271 . 

3 See KaUiapurdm quoted in the Sabdalalpadruma under the word 

* Introduction to Pratimd; p. YWt 
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:are. They can by no means prove that BMsa was the real author oi the thirteen 
Trivandrum plays. Arguing like the adherents of the Bhasa theory one can ascribe 
these plays to Saktihhadra, whose work entitled iickri/flcMIsMitf’, as shown above, 
mot only exhibits a close resemblance with them, but possesses most of the characteris- 
tics which are beheved to be their distinguishing features, besides being a fairly old 
composition; I do not mean to say that they were actually written by Saktibhadia or 
any of the authors of the works with which I have compared them in regard to their 
Prakrit or other points. What I hold and have tried to demonstrate here ii that none 
■of the arguments, adduced so far whether bv the originator of the Bhasa tlieorv 
or by his supporters in India and abroad, wffl suffice, singly or collectively, to prove 
■ that Bhasa, the ancient playwright, was their author. All these arguments are alirij^fla 
or wide of the mark, for they can equally weE he applied to other plays, whose authors 
, are Imown without any doubt. Their examination shows that we are stEl far from hav- 
ing solved the question about Bhasa or the authorship of the Trivandrum plays, which 
must consequently be treated as an open one. The Trivandrum plays cannot be tbe 
' - work of Bhasa. We must stffi hope for some lucky chance that may bring to light the 
.real “natahekha” of Bhasa so highly spoken of by writers like Eajasimha, Bana or 
Kalidasa, tbe immortal poet of India. So the Bhasa theory has been a very 
•pleasant illusion all this time, and I shall feel amply rewarded if what I have stated 
j'in these pages goes to disihusion its adherents, as it has done in my own case. 
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